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Notes and News 


We have the fortune to be able to 
announce that University of Kansas 
City Review stories of the past year were 

lished in Best American Short Stories 
1955, edited by Martha Foley: Nancy 
Chaikin’s “Bachelor of Arts,” Mark Van 
Doren’s “I Got a Friend,” and Elizabeth 
Middleton's “Portrait of My Son as a Young 
Man.” In addition, eleven other stories from 
our magazine were listed as among the 
distinctive stories of the year: Charles An- 
goff’s “Reunion at Midnight,” Wingate 
Froscher’s “The Younger Brother,’ Mary 
Deasy’s “Reward of Virtue,” Nancy Hale’s 
“How Would You Like To Be Born,” 
Donald Wesely’s “Chipper and the Frog,” 
Myla Jo Clonser’s “Malay Boy,” Lois Alder- 
man’s “The Circle,” Placide Martin’s “The 
Incantation of This Whiteness,” E. J. 
Neely’s “When Spring Comes,” Daniel Cur- 
ley’s “A Young Girl's Fancy,” and Winston 
Weathers’ “Silver in My Pockets.” We 
greatly appreciate the steadfast cooperation 
of ali our contributors, in poetry as well as 
in prose. 

E. John Anders, author of a number of 
shore. stories, is a Norwalk, Connecticut, 
writer. 

Eugene Arden has taught at Queens Col- 
lege, Hofstra College of Hempstead, New 
York, and Ohio State University. He wrote 
ten articles for Current Biography, an arti- 
cle for New York History, and he edited 
Reading and Orientation for Foreign Stu- 
dents (New York, 1954). 


Sanora B..bb had the honor of having 
her work reprinted in Best American Short 
Stories of 1950, edited by Martha Foley, as 
well as in United Nation publication¢ (in 
translation) and in Cross Section (both in 
1945 and 1948), Her work has been pub- 
lished in The California Quarterly, The 
Southwest Review, The Antioch Quarterly, 
New Story, and in other magazines. She is 
married to the well-known motion picture 
director James Wong Howe. 


Dan Brennan has received the honor of 
distinctive story rating in Best American 
Short Stories (Houghton Mifflin Co.). A 


former Minneapolis newspaperman and sec- 
retary to Minneapolis mayors, he is now 
public affairs coordinator for the Minnesota 
Department of Civil Defense. He left Min- 
neapolis in 1941 to join the Royal Air 
Force. Later, having received five medals, 
he was transferred to the American Air 
Force. He won the American Silver Star, 
the Air Medal, and the Purple Heart. 


Melville Cane has published poems in 
The New Yorker, The Saturday Review, 
and many other magazines. His Making a 
Poem: An ery into the Creative Process 
(Harcourt) attracted the interest of 
many poets, teachers of literature, and art- 
ists, as well as general readers, He is the 
author of a number of volumes of poetry 
of distinction, 

Myla Jo Closser was born and educated 
in Indianapolis, but with the exception of a 
winter’s residence in Bombay, India, has 
lived in New York and Philadelphia. She 
collaborated in a play produced in New 
York and elsewhere. Most of her poetry has 
appeared on the editorial page of The New 
York Times. She has received distinctive 
story rating in Best American Short Stories. 


LeGarde S. Doughty is the author of the 
novel The Music Is Gone (Duell, Sloane 
and Pearce). He was given an award for 
the best piece of fiction published in The 
Arizona Quarterly in 1952. His poem 
“Deeper than Water” was printed in Poetry 
Awards (Los Angeles), and he had a story 
published in Best American Short Stories of 
1954, His articles and stories have appeared 
in California Quarterly, Western Humani- 
ties Review, and other magazines, 


George P. Elliott has had his stories pub- 
lished in three different volumes of Best 
American Short Stories. In 1954 he had a 
story in the volume O. Henry Memorial 
Award Stories. His work has appeared in 
various magazines, He was born in Indiana, 
moved to California, and has taught at St. 
Mary’s College, east of Oakland. A group of 
his ope appeared in an English anthology, 
Eight American Poets (1952). 
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Asphalt under Midnight Rain 


Louis GINSBERG 


Asphalt under midnight rain 
Sinks to underwaters plain. 
Neons dredge these waters for 
Legends hatching secret lore. 
Fables wander near lagoons, 
Swarming full of drowning moons. 
Is it Lost Atlantis sleeps 

Far within Sargasso deeps? 
Towers and turrets echo chimes 
From what old forgotten times? 
Bright gas-stations spill out gold 
As from argosies of old. 

Lit-up, passing buses make 

Eerie creatures to awake 

And to glide within the glow 
Of an archipelago. 

(Are these mazy deeps I find 
Subliminal waters of my mind?) 


Voyaging these seas so plain, 

Thus I wander never lonely, 
Though these watery realms are only 
Asphalt under midnight rain... 


Grandma's Nose 


E. JOHN 


ee EP, son, I had a right smart 

) time down on The Oconee 

last week. Caught two big 

carp. They must a-been twenty- 

pounders. I caught them in my new 

fish traps.” Grandpa John wiggled 

the big toe on his right foot to shoo 
a big blow-fly away. 

I wiggled my toe like Grandpa 
did, as I leaned against the post on 
the front porch, waiting for him to 
continue. I did not dare rush Grand- 
pa John, for like most Georgia 
Crackers he wouldn’t be hurried. 

“You ought to a-been with me, 
son. I killed two big cottonmouth 
moccasins. They was big around as 
my wrist. I killed a diamondback 
rattler, too. Skinned him. He was 
seven foot long. Biggest rattler I 
ever saw. Had a rabbit sticking half- 
way out of his mouth when I first 
saw him. I let him swallow the rab- 
bit, big fat swamp rabbit, before 
I killed him. I would of caught the 
rattler and brought him home for 
you to see, but it was too far to tote 
a snake.” 

I sat up and looked at Grandpa 
John, watching him as he stroked 
his beard slowly. “Did you catch any 
turtles, Grandpa?” 

“T shore did, son. Caught two big 
turtles. Your Grandma’s cooking 
turtle stew for dinner. Bet she’s mak- 
ing dumplings, too. Nothing better 
than turtle stew with dumplings. 
These are big, soft-shell turtles.” 
Grandpa stroked his long white 
beard again. It was the longest beard 
in Washington County and reached 


ANDERS 


all the way down to his stomach. It 
was always clean and white and 
never stained with tobacco juice. 

“Grandma’s going to have sweet 
potato pie,” I said. “I smelled it 
when I went out on the back porch 
for a drink.” 

Grandma came through the hall 
and stood in the doorway, wiping 
her hands on her apron. “You awake, 
John?” 

“I’m awake, Sarah.” 

“There’s something in the bed- 
room, John. I can smell something 
powerful strong.” 

“There ain’t nothing in the bed- 
room, Sarah,” Grandpa answered. 
“It’s just your imagination.” 


“Now listen here, John, none of 
your back-talk. It ain’t my imagi- 
nation. I smell something in that 


bedroom.” Grandma dropped her 
meal-sack apron and shook the 
wrinkles out of it. 

From where I sat I could see 
Grandma’s long gingham print dress, 
all faded from washings and stained 
with red clay, reaching down to the 
tops of her black high-top shoes. 
She had iron-gray hair all rolled up 
in a ball on the top of her head. Her 
leathery brown face had deep wrink- 
les and she wore small round glasses 
with metal rims. She walked slightly 
bent and took short fast steps. When 
Grandma hurried I nearly had to 
run to keep up with her. 

“Maybe it’s some of your peach 
pickles blowed up down in the cel- 
lar,” said Grandpa. 

“Tt ain’t no peach pickles. Don’t 
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smell like them,” snapped Grandma. 
“Could be a dead rat under the 
house. I put out some rat poison.” 
“This ain’t no dead rat, John. I 
know what dead rats smell like. I 
ain’t smelt anything like this for a 
long time. It’s a musty smell. I tell 
you, John, there’s something in that 
bedroom and I don’t like it.” Grand- 
ma shook her head wisely. 
“Are we gonna have peach pickles 
for dinner, Grandma?” I asked. 
“Lordy, me, boy; all you think 
about is eating peach pickles. You’re 
almost as bad as your paw was. You 
won’t ever be able to eat as much 
as your paw though. All them fancy 
city vittles ain’t healthy for a body.” 
Grandma shuffled down the hall. 
Her rheumatism was bothering her 
more lately. “John,” she called, “I 
need some water.” 


“Yes, Sarah, I'll get it.” And 


Grandpa said to me, “Nothing like 


a woman, son. They worry over 
nothing, always pestering a body for 
something. If it ain’t water it’s 
stovewood.” 

Grandpa grunted like an old sow 
with pigs and rolled just a little. He 
was lying on a sack stretched out 
on the front porch with his head 
propped against an upturned straight 
chair with a rawhide bottom. 

With a big grunt Grandpa John 
sat up and began to pull on his 
heavy brogans. There was an odor 
of the barn about them. Then, with 
another grunt he stood up. He was 
wearing his Sunday overalls with 
the legs rolled up so they wouldn’t 
drag in the dirt. He did not have on 
a shirt, because Grandpa did not 
like to wear shirts in hot weather. 

Grandpa held to the post and 
listened. I listened, too. There came 


the sound of a car coming up the 
hill. The motor labored and nearly 
stopped. 

“Listen, it’s Little John in his 
Model T. By jiggers, he’s going to 
make it. Most times he has to get out 
and push.” 

The cloud of red dust came up 
over the hill and above the roar of 
the Ford came loud shouted greet- 
ings. The car clattered on leaving 
the red foggy dust to settle like 
powder on my Sunday clothes. 
Grandpa beat the dust from his new 
blue denim overalls, and I shook my- 
self like a dog coming out of water. 

“Little John and his family been 
to Oconee to the Protracted Meet- 
ing. A fellow down there’s got a 
big tent, but they whoops and hol- 
lers too much for your Grandma 
and me.” 

Grandpa shuffled spraddle-legged 
down the hall of the back porch, 
with me behind him. He was so bow- 
legged that when I was little I could 
crawl between his legs when his feet 
were almost touching. He was proud 
of that. But now I was taller than 
Grandpa John, even though I was 
only twelve; even Grandma was 
taller than Grandpa. 

Grandpa John took a corroded 
metal bucket and a wooden bucket 
from the water shelf, took the drink- 
ing gourd out of the wooden bucket, 
and hung it on a big nail. 

“Which one do you want, son?” 

“The wooden one.” 

I took the wooden bucket and 
raised it to my face. It smelled fra- 
grant as only wet cypress can smell. 
I sniffed several times to make sure 
I smelled the sweet, wet bucket be- 
fore I ran after Grandpa. He opened 
the rickety gate and closed it behind 
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us. 

“Been going to fix that gate for 
two years; just can’t get around to 
it. It keeps Old Bess and the sows 
out of your Grandma’s flowers any- 
how.” 

We walked through the cedar 
grove where I smelled the sun-dried 
cedar mingled with the odor of over- 
ripe pokeberries and the wild honey- 
suckle vines. I remembered the year 
before when Grandma was going to 
whip me for making pokeberry 
wine, but Grandpa saved me. 

“Don’t the pokeberries smell good, 
Grandpa?” 

“Now, don’t you go getting in 
trouble with your Grandma again.” 

“This cedar smells good, too, 
Grandpa. Are you going to let the 
sawmill cut these like you did the 
cedar on the other side of the big 
road?” 

“Maybe, son. You get your nose 
from your Grandma. She can smell 
anything.” Grandpa John waddled 
down the steep path in silence for 
several minutes and I followed, snif- 
fing the air for strange odors. 

“Grandpa,” I asked, “wonder if 
Grandma did smell something in 
the bedroom?” 

“T guess she did. Your Grandma 
don’t often let her nose fool her. But 
I can’t figger what it is.” 

The red dust rose between my toes 
like little piles of flour, and I kicked 
it up around me, watching it settle 
slowly. 

“Our well’s been dry for two 
weeks,” said Grandpa. “It ain’t 
rained all summer. Down on the 
river the water’s getting powerful 
low. Fellow caught a ninety-seven 
pound catfish in a hole no longer 
than the catfish.” 


“Honest, Grandpa?” 

“Honest injun, son. Them fellows 
took him to Sandersville and hung 
him up in the middle of the court- 
house square. Biggest mud cat they 
ever caught in The Oconee. Biggest 
mud cat I ever saw. He was longer 
than me.” Grandpa stopped, and 
beat the red dust from his Sunday 
overalls; stroking his beard, he 
looked at the sun. “Just about time 
for dinner.” 

We reached the spring at the bot- 
tom of the red clay hill. The icy 
water flowed from beneath the bank 
of almost chalk-white clay marked 
with splashes of red. It was soft, 
sticky clay and sickly sweet. I used 
to taste it every time I went to the 
spring. Grandpa said that across the 
swamp were some people who ate 
the clay. He called them the “clay 
eaters.” 

I looked into the clear pool of 
water and watched our reflections 
on the surface. Once Grandpa said 
that when he was a young man he 
used to shave by looking into the 
water. It was the best mirror he had 
ever used, but he didn’t shave any 
more. Not for almost forty years. 
Down in the water two long-nose 
pike rolled lazily on the bottom. 
They kept the mosquitoes out of 
the spring, Grandpa said. 

Grandpa dipped the metal bucket 
into the water and pulled it out, 
leaving little ripples rolling across 
the spring. Below the spring I could 
hear the gushing of crystal spark- 
ling water falling over the stone 
dam Grandpa’s father had built al- 
most seventy-five years before. 

A huge green bullfrog croaked 
and immediately there was a series of 
splashes as the frogs jumped into the 
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pond below the spring. 

“Me and you'll come down to- 
night with my spot lantern and get 
some frogs. I love frog legs for 
breakfast, but your Grandma won’t 
eat them.” 

We started up the steep red hill, 
Grandpa climbing ahead of me. I 
could see why he was so bowlegged. 
He climbed easily and swiftly, with 
short, fast little steps, the bucket of 
water held in the crook of his arm. 
I climbed like Grandpa did, but 
when I reached the top I had to sit 
down and rest. I remembered once, 
when it was raining, how I had 
fallen down so many times climbing 
the hill that Grandma made me pull 
off my clothes and get in the mule’s 
water barrel before she would let 
me in the house. 

“You men take a long time to get 
a bucket of water. Dinner’s on the 
table. If you don’t hurry, the turtle 
stew’s going to get cold. Turtle ain’t 
good when it’s cold,” Grandma 
Sarah said. 

I poured some of the water into a 
pan, dashed it on my face hurriedly, 
and dried on one of the new sugar- 
sack towels. 

“Grandma, you can smell the 
honeysuckles all the way up here. 
Don’t they smell good?” 

“You're like your paw, son. He 
could tell what anything was by the 
way it smelled. But living in the city 
you won’t ever be able to smell 
things like your paw could.” 

“T can smell new sweet potato pie, 
Grandma, and I can smell pickles, 
too. But I don’t know which I like 
the best.” 

“Go on boy, and sit down to the 
table before you get so hungry you'll 
eat everything we got.” Grandma 


turned from me. “John, I still smell 
something in our bedroom. There’s 
something in there and I know it.” 

“Now, Sarah, don’t worry about 
it. I just looked in the room. I didn’t 
see anything, and I didn’t smell any- 
thing. It’s your imagination,” Grand- 
pa said as we sat down to the table. 

I sat on one side of the table; 
Grandpa and Grandma sat on the 
other. It was a table big enough for 
twelve people, and there was food 
enough for twelve people. We bowed 
our heads while Grandpa John said 
grace. 

“We ain’t got anything fancy, 
son,” Grandpa said. “But we ain’t 
never got up from the table hungry. 
Your Grandma’s the best cook in 
Washington County. Maybe the 
best cook in Georgia. When she 
makes turtle stew I can never get 
enough.” 

Grandma put a big helping of 
turtle stew on my plate. Its rich 
odor was followed by that of the 
spicy peach pickles. I ate the turtle 
stew and gnawed the brown juicy 
peaches from their seeds. I ate until 
I thought I would burst. 

“Save some room for the sweet 
potato pie,” Grandma said. “I got 
them on the back of the stove so 
they'll be good and hot.” 

Grandma brought in four yellow, 
odorous sweet potato pies and cut 
me a big slice. I poured thick, sweet 
cream over the pie and ate three 
slices. Grandpa said he couldn’t eat 
much because he had stomach trou- 
ble, but he ate one and a half pies. 

“You ain’t like your paw,” Grand- 
ma said. “When he was your size he 
could eat four sweet potato pies and 
want more. He could eat more than 
any man I ever saw. I loved to watch 
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him eat.” 

“Yep, son,” Grandpa John said. 
“Your paw would eat that whole 
turtle stew and still be hungry. He 
was a real man. He could eat more, 
catch more fish, kill more game, do 
more work and lick any man on the 
Oconee. But when he went to the 
city that fancy living was too much 
for him. He was a real swamp man. 
He loved the river.” 

“And,” Grandma said, “he could 
smell the place where game had been 
and tell you what it was. He’d know 
what that is in the bedroom if he 
was here.” 

“Ain’t nothing in that bedroom.” 

“I know better, John. Don’t sass 

me.” 
“All right, Sarah; after I get me a 
little nap I'll look all over the bed- 
room good. You won’t be satisfied 
till I find something.” 

I followed Grandpa to the front 
porch and watched as he pulled off 
his brogans. He lay with his head on 
the pallet over the upturned chair, 
and stroked his beard. I stretched 
out on a sack beside Grandpa and 
felt my stomach stretched drum- 
tight with food. 

“T feel like I’m about to burst,” 
I said. 

“You shore did eat that turtle 
stew and peach pickles, but Grand- 
ma may feel bad because you 
couldn’t eat more than three pieces 
of sweet potato pie. Living in the 
city ain’t good for you, son. City 
people don’t know how to eat. They 
don’t have any fun like we do down 
here in the swamps. I remember once 
when Sarah and me went to Florida. 
We stopped in one of them fancy 
restaurants to eat. After I ate the 
scrapings they brought out I was 


all-mighty hungry and asked the 
man when he was going to have 
dinner. He acted plum mad. I don’t 
understand city ways.” 

“Living in the city ain’t fun like 
the swamps,” I said. “There ain’t 
any good smells like the cedars and 
pokeberries and blygum trees. I like 
things that smell good.” 

Grandpa began to snore, and I 
must have gone to sleep, because the 
next thing I heard was Grandpa and 
Grandma talking. He was still lying 
on the porch while she was rocking 
in the big high-back rocking chair. 
I opened my eyes and looked at them 
a long time before I let on that I 
was awake. 

“Can I have some sweet potato 
pie, Grandma?” 

Grandpa laughed deep and chuck- 
led as he stroked his beard. “‘He’s a 
real boy, ain’t he, Sarah? He knows 
what’s good for him. Ain’t every 
boy knows when he finds real good 
food.” 

“Maybe you better wait until sup- 
per, son. I'll heat it up then, and 
it’ll be better. Cold sweet potato pie 
don’t taste so good. Besides it ain’t 
healthy to eat between meals.” 
Grandma rocked and looked out 
over the swamp across the big road. 

“We got some watermelons under 
the bed, son. It don’t hurt none at 
all to eat watermelons. Gives a fel- 
low an appetite,” Grandpa said. 

“I'll get one,” I jumped up and 
started into the house. 

“Get that big round melon, son. 
It’s good and ripe. I thumped it day 
before yesterday. I knew you'd be 
wanting some good melons when 
you came to see us,” Grandpa said as 
he rolled over, grunted, and sat up. 

I ran into the hall and into the 
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bedroom. It was dark in there, for 
Grandma had pulled the wooden 
shutters to keep the heat out. I 
reached under the big iron bedstead 
where Grandpa and Grandma had 
slept for over fifty years. There were 
several melons with the big round 
one among them. 

I rolled two of the striped egg- 
shaped melons aside so I could reach 
the round one, and stopped quickly 
when I heard a dry rattle. It was 
like music; for a moment I could 
not move. I saw a wide, wedge- 
shaped head lifting slowly from the 
heavy coils of its body in front of 
the big round melon. I didn’t move. 
I knew what Grandma smelled, for 
I, too, could detect the faint muski- 
ness of the snake as it began its dry 
rattle which rang through the house. 

“Don’t move, son,” Grandpa said 
as he trod silently on his bare feet. 
“If you move he'll hit you like 
lightning.” 

I heard Grandpa’s bare feet shuf- 
fling across the room, but I couldn’t 
take my eyes from the snake. His 
tongue was flickering in and out of 
the wedgeshaped jaws and I could 
see his huge body ready, coiled like 
a spring. If I stirred I knew that he 
would strike. 

I heard the slow click and knew 
it was Grandpa cocking his twenty- 
two and taking aim. 

The snake’s head was waving in 
little rhythmical motions from side 
to side and slowly coming toward 
me. 

The twenty-two cracked in my 
ear; the snake tried to strike but 
crumpled in a heap, its body thresh- 
ing violently. I leaped from under 


the bed like a jack rabbit. 

“Scared, son?” 

“Not much,” I said. “But Grand- 
pa, you shot a hole in the big round 
melon. It won’t be fit to eat.” 

“Don’t matter, son.” 

Grandpa pulled the snake from 
under the bed with the fire poker 
and stretched him out in the front 
yard. 

“He’s better’n three feet long,” 
Grandpa said. “‘Not as big as the one 
I killed in the swamp, though. 
How’d you like a belt made out of 
his hide, son? Make all them city 
boys jealous.” 

“T always wanted a diamond-back 
rattlesnake belt,” I said. 

Grandma walked around the big 
snake several times, sniffing. I walked 
around the big snake, sniffing. 
Grandpa stood barefooted in the 
dust and stroked his beard. 

Grandma spoke first. ““Now I re- 
member that smell. Once your paw 
smelled a rattlesnake in the house 
and tracked him down by his smell. 
He had a den by the fireplace chim- 
ney.” 

“Tt’s a pretty smell, ain’t it?” 

“Tt’s a real musky smell,” she said. 
“It’s real hard to smell. Prettiest 
thing I ever smelled.” 

“He'll wiggle till sundown. Snakes 
never die before sundown,” Grand- 
pa said. “You two shore got power- 
ful good noses. I can’t smell any- 
thing.” 

Grandpa stroked his long white 
beard and shuffled his bare feet in 
the powdery red dust. I shuffled my 
y feet in the dust like Grandpa 

id. 


Waters from His Own Well: Kierkegaard 


ALBERT FOWLER 


denied in almost every way 
the conditions for being able 
even to qualify for a complete per- 
sonality as compared with others; 
broody, sick in soul, in many ways 
deeply and inwardly wrecked,” is 
Kierkegaard’s self-portrait. But that 
he believed the weak and wounded 
are the elect of God is no proof that 
this is true. It is a travesty of friend- 
ship, strength of character, a healthy 
mind in a healthy body, to contend 
that the victims of injustice, the tor- 
tured, the scorned, the friendless, 
compose the chosen circle. Kierke- 
gaard’s biographers have lacked per- 
spective in not pointing out this ob- 
vious bias in his thinking. 
Deception was long a useful, often 
necessary tool for Kierkegaard in his 
social relations. Johannes Hohlen- 
berg’s definitive Soren Kierkegaard 
issued in Denmark in 1940 and now 
brought out in translation by Pan- 
theon Books, shows how Kierkegaard 
employed this device in breaking his 
engagement to Regine Olsen and in 
publishing his books under a be- 
wildering variety of pseudonyms. At 
one point Kierkegaard is almost ob- 
sessed with delight that his deception 
succeeds so well. Looking back over 
his life as an author, he likens him- 
self to a spy in the service of a 
higher power. He pictures himself 
as the sort of person the police make 
use of — a man of dubious honesty, 
experienced, cunning, skilled in in- 
trigue, with a past which can always 


be held against him. God, unlike the 
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police, uses such a person for the 
purposes of love, saves him and edu- 
cates him while profiting by his 
shrewdness that is thus sanctified and 
redeemed. But, even so, the man un- 
derstands he is bound to uncondi- 
tional obedience, and his conscious- 
ness of earlier errors encourages 
promptness and nimbleness in carry- 
ing out God’s commands. Thus his 
shortcomings turn out to be just 
what the Deity ordered. 

Why Kierkegaard’s skillful apol- 
ogy has appealed so strongly to his 
biographers that they have not cared 
to examine the flaws in its dialectical 
structure is an open question. Per- 
haps only those in sympathy with his 
tortured outlook would devote 
themselves to recording the strange 
facts of his existence. The combina- 
tion of the fantastic and the roman- 
tic reaches a high peak in Kierke- 
gaard, and it seems probable that in 
spite of the interest in him as a reli- 
gious writer these two elements ex- 
plain in large degree the fascination 
of the man’s life. 

The romantic element is the easier 
to understand. It is very affecting to 
the sensitive. “Melancholy, incurably 
melancholy as I was, suffering pro- 
digious griefs in my inmost soul, 
having broken in desperation from 
the world and all that is of the 
world,” wrings the heart and is 
meant to. “Oh, when I am dead — 
then Fear and Trembling alone will 
give me the name of an immortal 
author. Then it will be read, then 


too it will be translated into foreign 
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tongues; and people will almost 
shudder at the frightful pathos of 
the book .. .” “I will let another 
speak, my poet, who when he comes 
will assign me a place among those 
who have suffered for the sake of an 
idea, and he will say — The martyr- 
dom this author suffered may be 
briefly described thus: He suffered 
from being a genius in a provincial 
town.” Looking ahead to his own 
death, Kierkegaard described himself 
as one “who historically died of a 
mortal disease, but poetically died of 
longing for eternity .. .” These 
phrases are not quoted to cast as- 
persions on the memory of a brave 
man, but only to show the romantic 
quality of his writing. 

The fantastic aspect of Kierke- 
gaard’s life centers in his relations 
with Regine Olsen. Book after book 
by Kierkegaard deals with the broken 
engagement in various disguises. The 
shock of becoming engaged and then 
realizing he dared not go through 
with the marriage continued to af- 
fect Kierkegaard the rest of his life. 
He wrote in his Journal: “Had I 
had faith I should have remained 
with her.” In Repetition he says of 
the marriage: “The very instant 
reality comes into question, all is lost. 
It is then too late.” His inability to 
tell the woman who loved him and 
whom he loved that he must break 
their engagement, his choice of ap- 
are to her and to the community 
as a philanderer so she would turn 
against him, the suffering he brought 
her and himself by acting the faith- 
less lover, combine to form the es- 
sence of the fantastic. When his de- 
ception succeeds and Regine marries 
someone else he is appalled. He seems 
to have believed she would somehow 


be content to love him and be faith- 
ful to him all her life, even if he 
could not make her his wife or treat 
her with respect and decency. No 
stranger love story was ever writ- 
ten, and the fact that it was true 
only adds to its fantastic fascination. 

Mr. Hohlenberg discovers a like- 
ness between Kierkegaard of Copen- 
hagen and Hamlet, Prince of Den- 
mark. The similarity centers in the 
relation of each man to his beloved. 
Kierkegaard himself had an eye for 
the resemblance in temperament, 
how they were both broody and 
concealed their melancholy under a 
play of wit, but he never noticed the 
central point. Though the reasons 
for their conduct toward their lovers 
are very different, their actions have 
much in common. Kierkegaard 
could well say with Hamlet, “I must 
be cruel to be kind,” and Regine 
well echo Ophelia’s words, “O what 
a noble mind is here o’erthrown.” 

Almost ten years after their en- 
gagement Kierkegaard sent Regine 
an offer of reconciliation. Her hus- 
band refused to give her the letter. 
At his death Kierkegaard left what 
little he had to her, but her husband 
would not accept the inheritance. 
To the last Kierkegaard believed that 
she belonged to him, marriage or no 
marriage. In a draft of a letter to 
her husband which never was sent, 
he wrote: “In this life she will be- 
long to you. In history she will ap- 
pear by my side. In eternity it will 
not trouble you that she also loves 
 eerw 

The full account of Kierkegaard’s 
unhappy relations with Copenha- 
gen’s scandal-sheet, the Corsair, is 
set down by Mr. Hohlenberg. While 
men of good repute were held up to 
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scorn by this influential paper, 
Kierkegaard was praised in its col- 
umns. This he resented, and in an 
open letter begged the Corsair to ex- 
tend its abuse to him. The resulting 
attack on his personal idiosyncrasies, 
the peculiarities of his appearance, 
his crooked back, thin legs, crablike 
walk, and the obvious impossibility 
of entering into a reasoned self-de- 
fense, came as a bitter surprise. The 
tirade continued for more than a 
year and made Kierkegaard the butt 
of jokes wherever he went. Derision 
thus became the hallmark of honesty 
and truth in Kierkegaard’s thinking. 
The religious writer, he decided, is 
under obligation to make sure he is 
derided above all others. The perse- 
cution of the crowd, he insisted, 
must fall most heavily on such a 
man. 

Fantastic as these two series of 
events are, they point back to an 
equally fantastic childhood. Reared 
as his last and dearest child by a 
father burdened with guilt toward 
his second wife and in constant 
dread that God would demand the 
lives of his children as punishment 
for his sins, Kierkegaard absorbed 
the parental vision of impending 
doom. 


From a child I was under the sway of a 
prodigious melancholy, the depth of which 
finds its only adequate measure in the 
equally prodigious dexterity I possessed of 
hiding it under an apparent gaiety and joie 
de vivre. So far back as I can barely remem- 
ber, my one joy was that nobody could dis- 
cover how unhappy I felt . . . Already in 
my earliest childhood I broke down under 
the grave impression which the melancholy 
old man who laid it upon me himself sank 
under. A child—what a crazy thing!—tra- 
vestied as an old man. 


It is this interweaving of the fan- 
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tastic with the romantic that exerts 
the greatest fascination over the 
reader. 

Kierkegaard came to believe that 
all the difficulties of his life occurred 
in exact conformity with divine 
guidance. He called his childhood 
and early training “crazy” from the 
human standpoint, but its craziness 
was to him part of God’s plan. His 
tortured break with his fiancée and 
his demand to be attacked by the 
Corsair combined with the strange 
upbringing to cut him off from the 
world of reality, from his fellow 
men; yet Kierkegaard believed that 
these disastrous events were arranged 
by God to drive a hesitant human 
being into the realm of the divine. 

For the most part his biographers 
have shared this belief. Mr. Hohlen- 
berg takes great care to point out 
that the only satisfactory way to 
understand this man’s odd life is to 
assume he entered the world under 
“sealed orders from a higher power.” 
In spite of Mr. Hohlenberg’s un- 
wavering partiality to Kierkegaard 
as one of the elect, the facts of his 
careful record of the life of this 
fellow citizen of Copenhagen have 
a way of speaking for themselves. 
He has related the actual events so 
closely and so clearly to the writings 
in which they have a prominent 
place that they often make plain 
what Kierkegaard set down in the 
most deliberately indirect fashion. 

It may be argued that in looking 
back over the strange things he had 
done Kierkegaard was well advised 
to discover such a lofty explanation 
for his conduct. Surely nothing 
could have been worse for him than 
to be consumed with regret for the 
past. His chosen belief that all his 
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doings had been ordered by the hand 
of God was manly and courageous. 
Great credit is due him that under 
such trials he could rely on a noble 
and unswerving faith in Providence. 
It is one thing, however, to accept 
Kierkegaard’s explanation as expe- 
dient and another thing to accept it 
as true. His biographers have been 
too ready, too eager, to identify 
themselves with their subject, to 
feel with him, suffer with him, think 
with him. If they were to turn that 
fine edge of his dialectic on some of 
the reasons Kierkegaard advances in 
behalf of his explanation of his own 
life, they might find other alterna- 
tive reasons which explain his life 
equally well, perhaps better. 
Despite his reiterated desire to 
play down his part in the working 
out of God’s purpose, to keep him- 
self in the background and God in 
the foreground, Kierkegaard con- 
trives an exhibitionist display of 
every facet of his personality and 
every event of his life. There is 
nothing which thrusts a man to the 
center of the stage more certainly 
than publishing his belief that God 
is arranging the minutiae of his ex- 
istence from hour to hour and from 
day to day. If the belief pictures 
God as extending the same benefits 
to all the rest of mankind, the good, 
bad, and indifferent, the spotlight 
effect on the individual is greatly 
reduced. But when one man singles 
himself out from the crowd as so 


“extraordinary” that God accords 
him more than the usual interest 
such a belief can lead as it did with 
Kierkegaard to an enormous infla- 
tion of self as the central focus — an 
unreal and outlandish increase in the 
feeling of self-importance. 

There is hidden in this belief the 
great temptation to excuse one’s 
own errors or lack of judgment 
under guise of the prearrange- 
ment of Providence. The brilliance 
and subtlety of Kierkegaard’s dialec- 
tic was well adapted to the discovery 
of the probable in improbability, the 
possible in impossibility, the presence 
of God’s will in man’s error. Fre- 
quently, however, Kierkegaard was 
the dupe of his own cunning. 
Brought up on the axiom that truth 
must always suffer and be mocked, 
he was tricked into the conclusion 
that the proof of his speaking the 
truth was the fact that his words 
were derided. He never stopped to 
consider how many other things be- 
sides the truth are objects of deri- 
sion, how lies themselves are some- 
times laughed at. He failed to 
disentangle what suffers from what 
is good, the life of ease from the 
life of evil. Taught from his early 
years that falsehood, pettiness and 
injustice ruled the world, he did 
not take time to question the as- 
sumption that these qualities are in- 
evitably associated with all in au- 
thority. 


Orwell as a Novelist: The Early Work: 


FRANK W. WaApDswoRTH 


HE current enthusiasm for 

George Orwell is distressingly 

similar in some respects to 
the F. Scott Fitzgerald boom of re- 
cent memory. In both instances ad- 
miration of the man has blinded 
critics to a proper recognition of the 
artist. Thus criticism of Orwell is 
limited to attempts to trace his in- 
tellectual growth or his humanitar- 
ianism, while his effectiveness as a 
writer receives only incidental at- 
tention. His work as a novelist is 
particularly overlooked. Yet there is 
reason to believe that Orwell will be 
remembered for his novels when 


much of his other writing is for- 
gotten — remembered not only for 


1984, but for those earlier works of 
fiction which today are seldom no- 
ticed. 

For Orwell made a recognizable 
contribution to the history of the 
English novel. While Eric Blair, the 
political theorist, struggled to under- 
stand the fate of the individual in a 
world hostile to individualism, Or- 
well the novelist saw the problem in 
terms of his own immediate experi- 
ence, so that his novels deal with one 
of the major problems of twentieth- 
century English society — the plight 
of the middle class, especially during 
the transitional, depression-blighted 
decade of the thirties. Both because 
his consistently middle-class focus is 
unique and because his novels have 
intrinsic value as works of art, 
George Orwell’s career as a novelist 
is worth careful study. 

Orwell’s novels all detail the indi- 


vidual’s struggle to free himself 
from the enervating embrace of so- 
ciety, revealing the struggle in spe- 
cific terms of middle-middle class 
protagonists. Burmese Days (1934), 
his first effort, is the story of the 
tragic disintegration of Flory, a good, 
idealistic man but one who is pur- 
poseless and therefore weak. On the 
surface Flory is merely one of count- 
less middle-class Englishmen trying 
to escape the frustration of existence 
at home by keeping the wheels of 
Empire going around. But unlike 
his fellows, Flory sees the ugly truth 
about the Empire and about the 
people who run it — the sordidness, 
the pettiness, the hypocrisy, the im- 
morality; and above all, the falseness 
of a life patterned according to up- 
per-class standards by middle-class 
civil servants having neither the 
means to attain to nor the back- 
ground to understand these stand- 
ards. Unfortunately, Flory lacks the 
necessary courage to defy the code, 
and when circumstances finally force 
him to a weak and partial rebellion 
it is too late, for after a brief, Sopho- 
clean moment of apparent success, 
he finds himself rejected by the so- 
ciety he could not himself reject, 
and suicide becomes the only escape. 
It is a gloomy tale — there is a truly 
tragic air of inevitability about 
Flory’s downfall — but the novel’s 
pessimism is hardly complete. Flory 
fought the good fight but he did not 
fight it well. His affair with Ma Hla 


1In our next issue there will be a continuation of 
the discussion of Orwell by this author 
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May, the Burmese girl who ulti- 
mately brings about his ruin, his 
yearning for the banal Elizabeth 
which eventually becomes his Achil- 
les heel, are both tactical errors on 
his part, weakening him as a cham- 
pion of the individual. Nor does 
suicide provide any solution to the 
problem of individual versus society; 
it is neither a victory nor a defeat, 
simply an evasion. Flory’s rebellion 
is, after all, an abortive one, proving 
very little. 

Revealing the social/political pur- 
pose which will govern subsequent 
novels, Burmese Days shows as well 
the technical unevenness typical of 
Orwell’s work in this genre. The 
novel is remarkable for the amount 
of intrusive comment on the part of 
the author. While this Orwellian lo- 
quacity is not entirely harmful in 
Burmese Days, having something of 
the talkiness of Burmese existence 
and reinforcing the mood of bore- 
dom and indolence of the novel, it 
compounds a major weakness, being 
in part responsible for his failure to 
make his characters, especially Flory, 
completely convincing. Orwell, too, 
often tries to tell us about his people 
rather than to characterize them by 
action. As a result, they seem at 
times to be attitudes, not individuals. 
When they move, they move con- 
vincingly, but when Orwell tries to 
explain them, they cease to be real 
human beings and become mere al- 
legorical figures — actors in the un- 
real drama of social theory which is 
going on in Orwell’s mind simul- 
taneously with the narrative. This 
failure to reveal convincingly im- 
portant aspects of motive is strik- 
ingly shown in his long, tedious reve- 
lations of the earlier lives of his char- 


acters; the plodding detail with 
which he relates the histories of Flory 
and Elizabeth, or the quite undra- 
matic exposition of the past life and 
future plots of the Burmese civil 
servant, U Po Kyin, which opens 
the novel, being typical of his meth- 
od. It is seen, too, in the undramatic 
attempts to convince the reader of 
Flory’s sexual jealousy concerning 
Elizabeth who, Flory frequently 
imagines, is in the embrace of his 
rival Verrall. 


They had dismounted — for what? Ah, 
but he knew for what! It was not a question 
of suspecting; he knew. He could see the 
whole thing happening, in one of those 
hallucinations that are so perfect in detail, 
so vilely obscene, that they are past bearing. 


Equally unsuccessful are the at- 
tempts at symbolical representation 
of character, the symbols being awk- 
wardly handled and _ obtrusively 
called to the reader’s attention. 
Flory’s birthmark is an example. As 
a symbol of his insecurity it is a fail- 
ure, both because his character does 
not satisfactorily explain his sensi- 
tivity to it and because it is an es- 
sentially false symbol of his social 
insecurity. Nor is Elizabeth’s wan- 
ton fondling of the body of a pi- 
geon she has just shot a wholly satis- 
factory symbol of her repressed de- 
sires. Orwell lacks the alchemy that 
changes characters into people; he 
lacks the imagination which would 
enable him to get inside the figures 
he creates and reveal the complex 
patterns of their inner being. One 
feels that Orwell had known and 
been sympathetic to the class of peo- 
ple he describes, not that he had ever 
fully understood them as individuals. 

While this comprehension of what 
makes up class or group characteris- 
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tics rather than of the unique com- 
plexities of the individual hinders 
psychological perceptivity, it is re- 
sponsible for the deftly satirical por- 
traits which adorn the novel. From 
Verrall, the polo-playing army ofh- 
cer, to U Po Kyin, the fat, sly 
Burmese magistrate, Orwell’s pen 
ranges sharply over the varied cast 
of his Burmese drama. But his por- 
traits remain portraits — brilliantly 
done, artfully heightened, but one- 
dimensional — types rather than in- 
dividuals, the results of observation 
rather than of empathy. 

However, the novel’s weaknesses 
are to a great extent balanced by Or- 
well’s power of observation and re- 
sultant ability to create vivid, realis- 
tic settings for his narrative. With 
an insight gained from his own Bur- 
mese days, he paints the Burmese 
country and the white man’s burden 
there, lavishing on his picture a 
wealth of significant detail. We visit 
a native bazaar, going through the 
din of the native stalls to the cool 
quiet of Li Yeik’s shop where a 
naked Chinese child “crawling slowly 
about the floor like a large yellow 
frog” distresses Elizabeth by urina- 
ting. We watch the ponderous U Po 
Kyin dispensing corrupted justice to 
the Burmese villagers. Or we walk 
on a soft night through the many- 
scented Burmese countryside until 
we come to a bend in the road where 
under the glare of petrol lamps a 
native pwe (play) is being per- 
formed: 


A girl who had been squatting at the back 
of the stage, smoking, stepped forward into 
the lamplight. She was very young, slim- 
shouldered, breastless, dressed in a pale blue 
satin long vi that hid her feet. The skirts of 
her ingys curved outwards above her hips 
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in little panniers, according to the ancient 
Burmese fashion. They were like the petals 
of a downward-pointing flower. She threw 
her cigar languidly to one of the men in the 
orchestra, and then, holding out one slender 
arm, writhed it as though to shake the 
muscles loose. 


The world of the Englishman is 
painted with equal vividness. Among 
the most striking scenes is the first 
revelation of the European club, 
where the ritual of pukka sahib 
fails to hide the real frustration of 
the members. The clubhouse itself 
reflects the quality of Burmese ex- 
istence, outside a riot of tropical 
blossoms so colorful that the “clash 
of colours hurt one’s eyes in the 
glare,” inside a four-room prison 
smelling of earth-oil and buzzing 
with flying beetles, where a “pun- 
kah, lazily flapping, shook dust into 
the tepid air.” And as the flowers 
outside hide only momentarily the 
grimy monochrome within, so the 
members’ halfhearted attempts to 
play the English gentleman do not 
succeed for long in covering up their 
essential middle-class boorishness. 
“Hey, butler! Bringing brandy for 
Lackersteen master!” shouts Ellis in 
his Cockney voice, and the atmos- 
phere of the club is quickly revealed. 
Orwell’s dialogue, when it is con- 
cerned with the minutiae of day-to- 
day existence, has the ring of au- 
thenticity, and as the various mem- 
bers of the club enter to begin their 
endless routine of drinking and ar- 
guing, it bares with striking econo- 
my the boredom, inanity, and arti- 
ficial existence of Empire life. 

Orwell tends to work in scenes, 
linking them by means of plodding 
narrative and frequent exposition, so 
that the novel is a series of vivid 
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pictures brightening a duller fabric. 
The reader waits impatiently as Or- 
well manipulates his puppets into 
position; then watches in amaze- 
ment the scene coming alive as the 
author, reaching deep into his own 
experience, recreates some aspect of 
Burmese existence. The scene at the 
club in which Flory proposes a na- 
tive for membership and the result- 
ant quarrel during which the mem- 
bers’ thin veneer of upper-class be- 
havior is ripped off; the picture of 
Flory weeping drunkenly on the 
shoulder of a Burmese prostitute as 
he contemplates his loss of Elizabeth 
to Verrall; the terrible moment in 
the church when Ma Hla Fay, Flory’s 
Burmese mistress, accuses him of de- 
serting her; the grotesque drama of 
Flory’s suicide, committed with the 
bullet-shattered skull of his dog Flo 
turning red on the floor and “a tiny 
lizard, translucent like a creature of 
gelatine . . . stalking a white moth 
along the edge of the table”: these 
are what give Burmese Days its mo- 
ments of extraordinary power. 
Burmese Days inevitably invites 
comparison with A Passage to India. 
Stylistically Forster’s novel is super- 
ior. While Orwell’s descriptive prose 
is direct and economical, and _ his 
dialogue has a pungency missing in 
Forster’s more literary speech, he 
lacks the latter’s discursive brilliancy 
with its richness of image and sym- 
bol, and his language is not in itself 
exciting, being above all else utili- 
tarian. In the matter of characteri- 
zation Forster is also superior, for 
Orwell, as we have seen, is seldom 
successful in revealing the complex 
pattern of the inner-man. On the 
other hand, if he wants the imagina- 
tion for successful internal charac- 


terization, his figures have an out- 
ward reality that Forster’s lack; we 
do not understand them as well, but 
we can visualize them better. This 
can be seen if one compares Forster’s 
Indian surgeon, Dr. Aziz, to Or- 
well’s Burmese doctor, Veraswami. 
Aziz we remember as a complex, if 
at times inscrutable, human being; 
Veraswami simply as a black, round, 
excited little man, wearing specta- 
cles and baggy trousers, and forever 
hissing his s’s. A further distinction 
is seen in Orwell’s awareness of the 
importance of the sexual drive in 
human beings, a drive conspicuous 
by its absence in Forster’s asexual 
figures. While Orwell handles the 
subject clumsily at times, it is cen- 
tral to all his novels. 

But perhaps the major difference 
between the two novels lies in their 
points of view. Forster’s is Oriental. 
He sees India as the Indians see it. 
He sees its vastness but also its 
beauty. Significantly, however, he 
does not see what to a foreigner is 
perhaps the most striking side of 
India—the existence of a great mass 
of starving, illiterate humanity eking 
out life on a level scarcely higher 
than that of animals. Or more accu- 
rately, he is not acutely conscious of 
this great mass, having, like the In- 
dian, allowed it to fade into the 
borderland of apprehension. As a re- 
sult, the signs of squalor and disease 
which are so integral a part of the 
Indian scene are conspicuous by 
their absence, with only the symboli- 
cal punkah and the detached de- 
scriptive passages of the opening 
chapter to remind us of their exist- 
ence. Orwell, though, sees Burma 
through English eyes, sensitive to 
the misery of the lowest and most 
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oppressed, of the itinerant Indian 
book-wallah, of the Chinese peanut 
vendor, of the convicts with their 
leg-irons. No romantic haze blinds 
Orwell to the Burmese scene. Thus 
while the middle-class civil servants 
who inhabit the suburb of Empire 
that is Kyauktada are depicted with 
satirical clarity, struggling to keep 
up the pretense of pukka sahib, the 
horror of the world they inhabit is 
the measure of Orwell’s instinctive 
sympathy with them. And that is 
why, although A Passage to India is 
superior artistically and preaches a 
sermon of brotherhood and friend- 
ship seemingly lacking in Orwell’s 
novel, Burmese Days is more moving 
as a human document. Frequently 
wordy, occasionally inept, Orwell’s 
story of Oriental existence has a con- 
creteness which is in its way as 
powerful as Forster’s grandiose 
vagueness. 

In his first novel, Orwell drew 
heavily upon his experiences as a 
member of the Burmese Imperial 
police, experiences further described 
in the collection of essays entitled 
Shooting an Elephant. \nto A Cler- 
gyman’s Daughter (1935), his next 
piece of fiction, he worked auto- 
biographical material from his ex- 
periences as a tramp following his 
departure from Burma, material 
more fully detailed in the autobio- 
graphical Down and Out in London 
and Paris. All in all, A Clergyman’s 
Daughter (1935) is his poorest 
novel. It suffers more than the 
rest from Orwell’s inability to keep 
himself out of his story, revealing 
in place of the accurate but tem- 
pered satire of Burmese Days a fre- 
quently intrusive personal antago- 
nism, seen at its worst in his attitude 
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for Parliament, Ralph Blifil-Gordon, 
whose first name Orwell maliciously 
misspells as “Walph.” 

The novel’s most serious weakness 
is structural, however. A Clergy- 
man’s Daughter is the story of 
Dorothy Hare, twenty-eight , the 
serious, overworked daughter of an 
embittered rector born a century 
too late. We are shown the endless 
routine of her life, her attempts to 
run the household on her father’s 
slender income, her struggle to keep 
up with the parish duties her father 
consistently neglects—a part of her 
life culminating in an innocent but 
seemingly compromising visit to the 
house of a local roué. We see Dor- 
othy as she leaves Mr. Warburton’s 
house and returns home; when we 
meet her next she is returning 
to consciousness some eight days 
later in the London slums. How she 
got to London, what happened dur- 
ing the missing eight days, we never 
learn. That she had some sort of a 
breakdown is implied; that she suf- 
fered amnesia we know, for she 
spends the next few weeks wander- 
ing aimlessly about the countryside 
with various tramps and working as 
a hop-picker in the fields. Eventually 
she recovers her memory, is directed 
by a relative to a humiliating job in 
a girl’s school, and, losing that, re- 
turns to her unsympathetic father 
and the endless routine of her former 
life, a routine from which there is 
obviously no further escape. The 
only result of her painful odyssey has 
been a total loss of Christian faith. 

Orwell’s arbitrary manipulation 
of his characters reminds one of 
Forster again—of the sudden re- 
moval of Mrs. Moore in A Passage to 
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India, for instance. Perhaps this is an 
inherent weakness in the novel of 
ideas; at any rate, the manipulation 
weakens Orwell’s case, for his failure 
to bridge convincingly the pre- and 
post-amnesia periods of Dorothy’s 
life gives the novel a contrived air 
reducing the effectiveness of its mes- 
sage. Orwell is again concerned with 
the plight of the individual, longing 
but unable to be free. As in Burmese 
Days, although in a situation less 
atypical, he analyzes this plight in 
terms of the middle-class dilemma of 
being unable to live happily by the 
standards either of those above or of 
those below. Orwell is essentially 
more pessimistic in A Clergyman’s 
Daughter than in Burmese Days, for 
he has rejected the unreal solution of 
suicide and sent his protagonist back 
to a living death from which there 
is no further flight. But the con- 
trived plot makes Dorothy’s plight 
ring false, and she becomes an arti- 
ficial example of social injustice, not 
the natural embodiment of it she 
was intended to be. 

Orwell’s talkiness betrays him, 
too, for even more than in the ear- 
lier novel he relies upon explanations 
of character in place of revealing it 
by the action. His failure in this re- 
spect is most noticeable in Dorothy’s 
return to consciousness in London, 
and in his awkward and unconvinc- 
ing handling of the questien of her 
sexual frigidity, her fear of “all 
that,” as Dorothy calls it. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Dorothy’s frigidity from 
the point of view of Orwell’s social/ 
political purpose is a tactical error, 
for it further narrows the signifi- 
cance of her painful situation, mak- 
ing her unusual rather than typical 
in this respect at the same time that 
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her final failure to find happiness. 
In his inability to let unusual 
states of mind reveal themselves nat- 
urally, Orwell recalls George Gissing, 
the nineteenth-century novelist 
whose eye was also focused upon the 
miseries of the middle-class poor. 
Like Gissing, Orwell excels in de- 
picting both the physical and intel- 
lectual squalor of life in that waste- 
land bounded on one side by lower- 
class poverty and on the other by 
upper-class mores. And like Gissing 
he wrote from first-hand observa- 
tion. Thus A Clergyman’s Daughter 
is filled with scenes of vivid realism, 
not only of tramp life on the road 
and in the camps, but even more 
memorably, of existence on the 
fringes of middle-class life. Whether 
it be the Rector’s crumbling church 
with its useless bells, the mechanics 
of Holy Communion, the drabness 
of rehearsals for a children’s play, 
or Dorothy’s dutiful massaging of 
the flabby back of the aged hypo- 
chondriac, Mrs. Pither, Orwell fills 
in his canvas with a Bruegel-like 
plenitude. And as with Bruegel, the 
detail is as striking as the whole. 
Take, for example, Orwell’s descrip- 
tion of the senile Miss Mayfill, lone 
patroness of the Rector’s church: 


In her ancient, bloodless face her mouth 
was surprisingly large, loose and wet, the 
under lip pendulous with age, slobbered for- 
ward, exposing a strip of gum and a row of 
false teeth as yellow as the keys of an old 
piano. On the upper lip was a fringe of 
dark, dewy moustache. It was not an appe- 
tising mouth; not the kind of mouth you 
would like to see drinking out of your cup. 


There is a merciless accuracy in this 
description of old age, yet the final 
effect of it is not cruel for it comes 
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just before Dorothy goes to the altar 
to take the communion cup from 
Miss Mayfill, and it tends more to 
reveal Orwell’s sympathy with Dor- 
othy than his repugnance at Miss 
Mayfill. 

In this sympathy Orwell differs 
greatly from Gissing, for he is no 
mere chronicler of misery nor is he 
filled with disgust for those he writes 
about. While the misery of existence 
is as painful at times in A Clergy- 
man’s Daughter as it is in Gissing’s 
Nether World, Orwell views his 
people with a tolerance his embit- 
tered predecessor never knew. If he 
appears at times to treat his charac- 
ters harshly, this harshness is ex- 
plained, I think, by his overriding 
intellectual purpose i iti 
analyze the role of the individual in 
society accurately and_ honestly. 
Thus we often find Orwell leaning 
over backward to show the less pre- 
possessing aspects of his characters, 
even when his sympathies are whole- 
heartedly with them. The emphasis 
on physical ugliness, the scatology, 
the streaks of personal meanness 
marking all the novels are the 
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weights which the political philoso- 
pher introduces — often awkwardly 
—to strike the balance with the 
humanist’s uncritical sympathy. The 
results are invariably extremely ac- 
curate pictures of the unhappiness 
of middle-class life. So in A Clergy- 
man’s Daughter, while Orwell's 
technical failures as a novelist may 
weaken the significance of Doro- 
thy’s journey to nowhere, obscuring 
the inherent intellectual pessimism 
of the novel, it has nevertheless sel- 
dom if ever been surpassed in its 
exposure of one of the painful re- 
gions of modern middle-class exist- 
ence; a region haunted by the twin 
specters of gentility and poverty. In 
our own time, only Wells in The 
History of Mr. Polly has come close. 
Certain scenes in Wells’ novel, no- 
tably the funeral of Polly’s father, 
are etched with something of Or- 
well’s acid strokes, but Wells’ char- 
acters are in fact more lower class 
than middle class and the story is 
essentially comic, so that the final 
effect is quite different —less sig- 
nificant, less disturbing. 


Adirondacks 


FLORENCE UNGAR 


In the heart of the giant forest 

Where pines seal off sun and fields, 

Bird-calls sweeping the lonely, rapturous sky 
Pearl the sound of brook-water 


To quietness 


Itself. 


The Ring 


EvELYN THOMPSON RIESMAN 


UNICE stood on the thresh- 
fe « looking into her living 
_d4room, then went over to the 
table, rearranged the books, and 
stepped back, slightly squinting at 
the effect as one would at a picture. 
She hoped it was beautiful, she 
hoped Paula would think it beauti- 
ful. She went back to the door again, 
hesitated there a moment, wonder- 
ing whether to enter this picture or 
to step out of it now that it was 
finished; then she walked over to 
the drapes, shook them a little to 
soften their folds, and quickly passed 
her hand over the table for the lint 
that might be there. She switched 
on the lamp — but after all it was 
the middle of the afternoon. She 
switched it off again, and unable to 
relinquish this room, she paused. 
Perhaps she should light the fire — 
no, it might burn away before 
Paula came. 

Turning, she went over to the 
mirror and looked at her face. She 
assumed an expression of slightly 
knit eyebrows and tilted head, an 
expression peculiar to her when look- 
ing at herself. It was an expression 
flattering to her, more interesting 
and proud than the expression she 
showed to the world. It was the pic- 
ture she had of herself not qualified 
or tempered by the presence of 
others— her dream of herself as a 
person of charm and gifts. She felt 
her potentialities hidden within her: 
hidden in a sense like the child she 
was carrying, barely perceptible, at 
this moment so uncertain. Would it 


be a boy or a girl; what would it be 
like? —and would she ever express 
her hidden gifts? 

Her face was not only the face of 
the person she would like to be; it 
was also what Paula would like her 
to be: Paula who had that image of 
her, Paula her older sister who had 
molded her. She wondered if Paula 
would like her hair this way. Per- 
haps she would say the bangs were 
too severe — Paula’s hair was always 
so soft and shining. 

She thought of Paula’s hair and 
Paula’s face, but the face suddenly 
escaped her. Her figure, voice, ges- 
tures were all there, but her face 
was empty — just as when she as a 
little girl away from home on a visit 
had tried to recall her mother’s face 
and could not remember it; she had 
lain in bed desperately feeling she 
had lost her mother, afraid perhaps 
that her mother had died and that 
that was the reason she couldn’t see 
her face. She felt something of this 
now, a mixture of fear and excite- 
ment, yet delighting in the thought 
that that empty face would be filled 
in for her any moment now by the 
pulsing, thrilling reality of Paula’s 
presence. 

She looked around the room once 
more. Was there anything she could 
do? Rearrange the books on the 
table? The angle was not quite right; 
and then when Paula came, how 
should they arrange themselves? 
Where should they sit? She let her 
hand rest on the back of the arm- 
chair. This chair was the most hand- 
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some, but it was not so comfortable. 
While she was wondering she was 
startled by the doorbell. Paula of 
course! She rushed toward the stairs 
and hurried down, her full skirt 
billowing out in front. 

She could see the silhouette of 
Paula through the ground glass door 
as she turned the knob and pulled it 
open. There she was. 

“Oh Paula, how wonderful!” Eu- 
nice cried. She looked at Paula’s face. 
They embraced. How close to hers 
it was, how palpitant! She was filled 
with love for her. They crowded up 
the stairs with Paula’s bags and stood 
breathless, looking at each other once 
more. 

“Paula, it is so wonderful you 
could come,” Eunice said after a 
moment of joyful contemplation. 
“It’s been so long, and you’ve never 
seen our place. Come on into the 
living room.” 

Eunice led the way into the large 
gabled room. 

“Did I tell you it was a remodeled 
coach house?” She watched Paula 
looking around. “Let me take your 
coat.” As she helped Paula off with 
it she felt its lightness, smelled that 
fragrance of Paula. 

“You look lovely, Paula; you 
haven’t changed a bit. And what a 
beautiful coat.” She carried it over 
to the closet and hung it up. Coming 
back she said, “I’m so glad you like 
the room. We had fun arranging it, 
John and I. But let’s sit down.” Eu- 
nice spread out both her hands as if 
to offer the whole room to sit in, as 
if to offer everything she had — yes, 
she really would, in this immense 
happiness. They dropped into chairs 
facing each other. 

“T’ve been so excited about your 
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coming,” Eunice said, feeling as if 
they were both floating now on the 
burst and babble of each other's 
voices. “I’ve been feeling about it 
the way I used to feel about our 
meetings in New York those first 
times we had together — do you re- 
member? — away from home. See- 
ing each other in a new place, in a 
new setting, had something a little 
strange about it, didn’t you feel?” 

Eunice leaned forward and clasped 
her hands around her knees, looking 
intently at Paula. How beautifully 
that blank face was filled in! Of 
course it was as it should be — why 
hadn’t she been able to remember 
it?—that transparent and delicately 
featured face with large blue eyes 
almost too close together. Her pres- 
ence, her face, her voice brought in 
its train to Eunice her knowledge of 
Paula’s life, of what had filled it, 
what emotions, what pain, what de- 
sire, and what had been between 
them: that distance of femininity, 
a love which, the moment sensed, 
suppressed its eroticism. Eunice was 
aware that her closeness to Paula 
was what initiated her later into 
other relationships, even into her 
love for John. And watching her 
face now, Eunice caught swift rec- 
ognitions of the uncertainties and 
excitements of the past. 

“And now being married I have 
that same feeling of strangeness and 
intimacy between us. It’s a different 
kind of apartness, but perhaps not 
so different as I thought. Loving 
one person I’m beginning to think 
doesn’t take away from loving 
others. I love John so much—we are 
so in love with each other! And 
now the way I feel about your com- 
ing—it makes me feel I love people 
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all the more because I’m so in love 
with him.” Her voice climbed and 
she laughed and shook her head so 
that her short hair whisked against 
her cheeks. She was aware of a slight 
impatience in Paula and noticed her 
crossing and uncrossing her legs. 
“Does that sound a little silly? But 
I feel it, I mean it. I’m in a sort of 
state of being in love, as though I 
were in love with the whole world.” 
She realized as she said this that this 
would not help either, for Paula was 
not one to relish being lumped with 
the whole world. “What I’m trying 
to say is that I don’t think anything 
will be different now from what it 
was before. I don’t see why it should, 
we have so much —” 

Seeing Paula search in her bag for 
cigarettes, Eunice jumped up to offer 
her one from the copper box on the 
table. She struck a match on the heel 
of her shoe, lit Paula’s cigarette, and 
slowly waved out the flame, atten- 
tive. She stood listening to Paula 
who was talking with smoke in her 
mouth, picking a shred of tobacco 
off her lip. Eunice realized Paula’s 
reaction was something she should 
have expected. She should not have 
tried to explain herself so soon. She 
should not have made so much of 
that inequality between them: that 
she was married and Paula was not. 
Yet something in Paula’s manner, 
an anxious almost imperceptible 
querulousness, compelled her to try 
to explain it away. She was aware 
that she was looking into many re- 
flecting mirrors: how she saw Paula, 
how Paula was seeing her, how she 
was seeing how Paula was seeing her, 
a hall of mirrors where she saw her- 
self diminish to a pinpoint. 

Eunice squinted with a far away 
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look as she listened to Paula. 

“I did start one painting last 
month, but I haven’t so much time 
as I used to, you know, with John’s 
work and the housekeeping and — ” 
Eunice knew very well Paula’s feel- 
ing about John, those terribly com- 
plex unuttered feelings that she 
would never have dreamt of dis- 
closing, but implicit in many things 
she had said and a certain tightening 
of Paula’s lips when Eunice had told 
her she would marry John. And she 
could see that expression flickering 
now on Paula’s face. Eunice wished 
by words, by acting a part, by 
“showing” something, to prove 
Paula wrong —or to push aside by 
some deft maneuver the whole sub- 
ject. But here it was, too soon. She 
tossed the match into the fireplace. 
“That isn’t just what I meant to 
say. I want to enjoy this, what I 
have now. I want to help him in his 
work.” 

Eunice felt her heart beginning to 
pound and knew that she had fallen 
into a trap. “He doesn’t impose on 
me. I like to read what he writes; I 
enjoy it.” Eunice picked up a cigar- 
ette for herself, lit it and found she 
was shaking. “Of course I’m not 
giving up painting. In fact I’m just 
learning to see, just beginning to 
learn.” Eunice said this walking 
across to the window, and, finding 
herself there, she put the cigarette in 
her mouth and began to rearrange 
the drapes that seemed constantly to 
stiffen themselves. As a ballet dancer 
pauses before taking a new step, she 
stood there. 

“But tell me about you,” she said 
turning around. “You look so well, 
I can’t believe you’ve been sick; you 
look wonderful.” She walked slowly 
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across the room and sat down. She 
felt quieter as she watched Paula’s 
face, listened to her. Her voice had 
that feathery nervousness and ten- 
sion of someone who had never 
known calmness and fulfillment, 
and her body had that same delicate 
quality, almost fragile. She seemed 
more beautiful than ever. While she 
talked she seemed to glitter and 
shimmer with all that history she 
carried in her, that history which 
began with both of them growing 
up together. 

Eunice was reminded that it was 
Paula’s history mostly. Eunice had 
looked on and had seen them grow 
and had seen Paula invent a life for 
them to grow in. Indeed, Paula had 
seemed to invent Eunice, to mold 
her, and Eunice had never been sure 
whether this was her own life — she 
could not possibly have made herself 
by herself. It was having Paula there 
that made her a girl then, and some 
one else now. Summer after summer 
they lived in that fairyland, that in- 
vented place of Paula’s in the hilly 
pastures. 

Paula existed then in a world of 
strange light and imagination that 
Eunice felt she never entered into 
entirely. She was the onlooker of a 
drama she did not completely under- 
stand, of consuming passions that 
were not hers. She pretended with 
Paula to be in it, yet she knew she 
was not really part of it; it was 
Paula’s fairyland, Paula’s creation. 
Paula, like the Greek philosophers, 
seemed to find Beauty itself through 
a face: a beautiful person must be 
all beauty to the core. And so, 
enamored of a tawny-eyed girl or a 
Pan-like boy, she would spin out 
fantasies. Eunice could not get in- 
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terested in these people. She got her 
excitement about people in more 
roundabout ways, not from their 
looks alone — or at least not from 
their good looks, but through words, 
gestures, ideas that lifted them out 
of their looks, or even cast new light 
on their looks. At fifteen she had 
had a friend with whom she would 
sit before the fire in her father’s 
book-lined study, drinking tea, talk- 
ing about life or anything, and feel- 
ing that this was the height of all 
experience. Such communication in 
words, enlivened by the setting, the 
dark rich room, the fire and the deli- 
cate aroma of tea, the occasional 
clinking of the china cups, the dis- 
tance and closeness she felt to this 
girl—whom Paula would have called 
homely — was the closest she had 
come to love without its being love. 

She felt this way about Paula, 
too: they used to have such talks 
about life and poetry; and Paula 
loved her, she knew. Paula even then, 
in her teens, was finding her beauti- 
ful, was shaping her, making her 
into something. Yet it was as if she 
stood on one side of Paula: on the 
other side was something unknown 
— Paula’s life, Paula’s experiences. 
Perhaps it was this that kept a dis- 
tance between them: there were not 
those formalized distances of drink- 
ing tea, for they would spend whole 
summers together in this world of 
their fantasy. Eunice loved the hills 
and the woods, and the sight of the 
hills each year would almost make 
her want to cry. But Paula saw the 
landscape as a stage, a setting for 
herself: she gilded its leaves, she 
peopled it; the girl with the tawny 
eyes would suddenly appear from 
behind a tree and would become part 
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of the drama that each day was 
added to, written down. 

Eunice would often sketch while 
Paula wrote. She would sketch the 
bonebacked hills, a gaunt tree, a 
feathery grove of trees, and some- 
times Paula herself. Paula would sit 
leaning against a rock, interrupting 
the silence every so often to read her 
a line. But Eunice was looking on — 
was the art of drawing for her a 
form of looking on?—she was 
watching and drawing Paula: Paula 
sitting, Paula’s bare foot, the curve 
of her neck, her hand holding a pen- 
cil. And so she knew her without 
entering her world. Also perhaps 
because Paula was older Eunice could 
not enter it, did not understand 
Paula’s feelings about the college 
student who had taken a job at the 
Lake Club House. Paula did not 
dare go near the Club for fear of 
confronting him: he became part of 
her imaginary drama. For Eunice 
these feelings of Paula’s were like her 
menstruating first: Eunice could not 
imagine what it would be like. Paula 
talked about it and about her love 
and her feelings that were so intense 
that sometimes she could not eat. 
Eunice had never had such feelings, 
was ashamed of being able always to 
eat, and had to live with a sort of 
faith that some day she would have 
these feelings. 

Eunice let her go on creating this 
place, these people and her in it, 
never letting on that she did not 
feel a part of it, for she was ashamed: 
surely such feelings showed a terri- 
ble deficiency in her. And having 
committed herself to a pretense long 
ago, she felt she was still clinging to 
a deception now. She thought she 
might feel this way if she had had 
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a love affair and had never told her 
husband about it. It gave her a feel- 
ing of uneasiness, of holding back 
from Paula. As she listened to Paula 
talk about her present life with its 
intimate confidences, Eunice’s un- 
easiness grew, for she could never 
confide in such a way to Paula; but 
also she felt she had missed the key 
to what Paula was saying, not quite 
sure of its meaning. Paula seemed to 
be talking in metaphors, and Eunice 
was never quite sure which person 
had been her lover and which she 
had dreamed of as her lover. 

“Paula, you have the most strange 
experiences; do go on!” Eunice said 
with bubbling enthusiasm, realizing 
that she was expressing more than 
she really felt, perhaps to make up 
for her possible lack of understand- 
ing. 

“But wouldn’t it be nice to have a 
fire,” she said, jumping up. She lit 
the fire and it blazed up quickly, 
big and crackling. John knew so 
well how to lay fires. She remem- 
bered him in his khakis last surmmer 
on their camping trip, leaning over 
the fire nursing it. How deft he was, 
what a fine woodsman. Suddenly she 
looked toward Paula, realizing that 
she had been thinking of John, not 
listening to Paula. Seeing Paula’s 
face in the firelight, she noticed 
something wistful about it: Paula 
had suffered many infidelities, as 
well as caused them—had had many 
tragic disappointments. Eunice won- 
dered if their father’s losing his 
money wasn’t symbolic for Paula. 
He had somehow let her down, not 
loved her, failed. But now in these 
last two years since Uncle George 
had died she had had money again; 
still, though she loved elegant clothes, 
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elegant people, it was as if this came 
too late. She seemed to be living in 
some fantasy, never finding the real- 
ity, the perfect man — perhaps too 
fragile to be the vessel of any man’s 
love—always hoping something 
wonderful was about to happen, 
some miracle like Uncle George’s 
fortune. 

Eunice began to wonder if they 
should have the party they had 
planned for her. How could a party 
that she and John might give be 
glamorous enough for Paula? Their 
friends were not like Paula’s. She 
could not think of a single man 
among their friends whom Paula 
would consider handsome or dis- 
tinguished. But could she call off 
the party now? Perhaps by racking 
her brain she could think of more 
people to ask. Without deciding 
anything or allaying her doubts she 
said: “By the way, Paula, we’re 
going to have a party for you.” She 
lit another cigarette, aware that she 
often said and did the very thing she 
was feeling doubts about. 

Paula had gotten up and was re- 
arranging the pillows. Eunice won- 
dered if she was uncomfortable about 
the idea of the party or just the 
pillows. “Of course if you don’t 
want it —” Eunice thought of the 
telephone calls of the morning: “My 
sister, Paula, will be here, and we 
want to have you meet her—yes, the 
one I have talked about so much.” 
She leaned forward and put out her 
cigarette quickly, feeling her heart 
pounding again, for Paula was want- 
ing to rearrange the room: did she 
want to change the subject, in order 
to avoid discussing the party, or did 
she perhaps feel she couldn’t rear- 
range anything more intimate about 
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Eunice’s life? 

“I know the room isn’t perfect. 
John and I had quite a time arrang- 
ing it. We thought we had it right. 
But of course I’d love to see what 
you'd do with it. But,” she said, get- 
ting up, hestitating, “we don’t have 
to do it now. Don’t you want to go 
to your room and rest and unpack?” 
She tried to say this casually. 

Paula had already started to shove 
things around — what indomitable 
strength in her frail body! She 
pushed the couch at an angle, put a 
lamp behind it, lifted the huge leop- 
ard skin from the floor. 

“Oh let me help,” Eunice said try- 
ing to take one end of it. “This is the 
leopard John shot in India. Isn’t it 
stunning?”’ She was wondering what 
John would think when he saw this. 
It had been his idea to have it in 
front of the fireplace. They were 
stretching it across the couch. 

“Ts that all?” Eunice said breath- 
less, pausing for a moment, as if she 
had been the one pushing the furni- 
ture around. Paula was still arrang- 
ing things. She had the large wooden 
antique candlesticks in her hands. 

“Where are you going to put 
those? You think they’re too big for 
the mantlepiece?” She watched 
Paula put them on either end of the 
long table along the wall. 

When at last it was done they both 
stood looking at the effect. 

Paula reclined on the couch. Eu- 
nice looking at her thought that as 
she rested there on the leopard skin 
she had created another fairyland, a 
setting for herself. 

“Oh Paula,” Eunice said. She put 
her hand to her throat and held it 
there gently: it was Paula’s fairy- 
land, not hers and John’s. She leaned 
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limp against the table. 

“Chrysanthemums? Yes, a bowl 
there would be lovely.” Eunice was 
aware that her voice sounded a little 
weary. “Of course. I'll get some 
when I go out.” But she did not say 
this with conviction. She had never 
bought flowers for herself; she 
wouldn’t dream of it. Flowers were 
something one was given, they had 
meaning when John gave them to 
her —but to buy them for herself, 
that would be a sort of narcissism, an 
indulgence in herself. She could not 
do it any more than she could enter 
that fairyland or recline like that 
on the leopard skin. A still life of 
flowers — she might buy flowers for 
that — that would be for a purpose. 
But Paula would buy them for her- 
self to ornament herself and her 
fairyland. Paula arranged flowers so 
beautifully, with the artistry of the 
Japanese. Flowers that lasted only a 
few days were as meaningful to her 
as a painting that lasted centuries. 
All her creativity, her experiences, 
her love affairs had always been in- 
tangible and perishable like flowers. 
Eunice could not imagine Paula ever 
being pregnant. She looked down at 
her own skirt —no, she was not 
large yet, and Paula had not even 
noticed. She picked off a thread 
caught on the wool and thought 
how very tangible she was. 

“I’m not so good as you at ar- 
ranging flowers,” Eunice said, no- 
ticing that Paula was walking about 
the room again. There was some- 
thing almost transparent about her 
in the delicacy and precision of her 
movements. Eunice felt herself 
heavy and bound to earth in com- 
parison. Perhaps this accounted for 
her feeling that she could never give 
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Paula as much as Paula gave her: 
one could not give reality as easily 
as one could give fantasy. Paula con- 
fided in her passions, her longings, 
her unfulfillments, but to try to 
confide one’s happiness would be 
impossible: it would sound silly, as 
it did when she was trying to tell 
Paula about her love for John. 

“Paula, you know I’m going to 
have a baby.” She felt there was 
something heavy in this confidence. 
She sat down. She was aware of a 
sudden startled movement in Paula. 
“I want to have lots of children.” 
She said this in a sprightly way. But 
she realized that what she had hoped 
would be a confidence, something to 
offer in return for Paula’s many 
confidences, had turned into some- 
thing else, another cause for disap- 
proval from Paula. But John was 
not the cruel oppressor that Paula in 
her narrowing, glittering eyes was 
perhaps imagining. He was not 
changing her in some sadistic way 
against her will. 

How could Eunice convey this? 
“TI love being pregnant. I never felt 
so happy. I feel so creative — happy 
in a creative way!” Why should she 
be happy? Happiness was hypocriti- 
cal; no one was happy — Paula cer- 
tainly not. Wasn’t she only hurting 
Paula by talking this way? 

“Perhaps you don’t think I should 
be having a child,” Eunice said and 
quickly regretted having said it. For 
Paula talked in a language of meta- 
phor, and there was something in- 
decent and crass in such transla- 
tions. If only she could talk in the 
language of metaphor, too! 

As she sat clasping her hands, feel- 
ing the round smoothness of her 
wedding ring, she remembered that 
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ring, the black opal she had come 
across the other day in her jewel box. 
Wouldn’t it express metaphorically 
all that she had been trying to say to 
Paula, all that emotion, reassurance 
of love and even confession of guilt 
that she would like to make? That 
black opal ring she had gotten in 
Venice one summer when as young 
girls they had been traveling with 
their parents — that ring that Paula 
had wanted so desperately. 

Somehow she had gotten it over 
Paula’s protestations. She could not 
remember how or why. Paula was 
older and should have had it, but 
this had not troubled Eunice at the 
time: she always supposed Paula had 
other hidden favors from her par- 
ents, and so she never worried about 
the many things she got. But now as 
she sensed her failure with Paula, 
this came back to her in a new poig- 
nant and meaningful way. 

“Paula,” Eunice said jumping up. 
“T have something to give you. Come 
on into my room.” Eunice lead the 
way with a quick excited step into 
the bedroom. At her bureau she 
lifted her jewel box out of the 
drawer and carefully took out the 
opal ring. 

“Do you remember this?” She 
handled it lovingly. “I want to give 
it to you.” She held it up as if to 
slip it on to Paula’s finger, but look- 
ing into Paula’s face she stopped, 
realizing the absurdity of what she 
was trying to do. Like the flowers 
that Paula might arrange that woyld 
be faded in a few days, the ring (it 
looked like an exotic daisy surround- 
ed with small pearls for petals) had 
faded too. The meaning had gone 
out of it. There were new metaphors 
for Paula now. 
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“Of course I understand, Paula. I 
just thought you might like it as a 
keepsake. Of course I know it can’t 
mean the same now as then, but still 
I did want —” She glanced into the 
mirror and saw her own face, as one 
sometimes gets an unexpected view 
of oneself in a mirror of a store 
window. This was a strange and hurt 
face, not the one she had looked at 
and delighted in earlier in the after- 
noon. In the lower left hand corner 
of the large limpid mirror, like the 
eyes of someone watching, she 
caught a glimpse of something hap- 
pening. Paula was picking up the 
old gold necklace. 

“Do you remember that? Mother 
gave it to me the last time I visited 
her.” Eunice said this quickly. 

She knew what she should do 
now. She didn’t care about the neck- 
lace, not that much, and she loved 
Paula, yes she would give her any- 
thing really — but for John. What 
would he say? He loved that neck- 
lace; he had said every time she 
wore it how becoming it was to her. 
Holding the ring still helplessly in 
her hand, Eunice realized that she 
was reenacting the scene in Venice. 
But she realized that the struggle 
was no longer around their parents. 
John was the center of the struggle 
now, and it was on account of him 
after all that she could not love 
Paula more, as she had hoped, but 
less. 

“Paula dearest, I’d love to give it 
to you. I don’t know what to say. 
Perhaps I'd better consult John 
about it.” 

Eunice watched Paula put the 
necklace down. Then looking at the 
ring and knowing it a relic, she put 
it back in the box. 


The Pencil 


MELVILLE CANE 


Loose in the hand, 
Inanimate, 

A pencil lies in wait 
For his command, 

A humble conduit, 
Obedient to transmit 
Whatever’s given it. 


Whatever shall that be? 
Who knows the chemistry 
Of rage or ecstasy? 


A current startles the heart, 

Darts a quickening signal 

To the fingers, 

Enters the instrument, 

A mounting song along a dark canal. 


The tunneled miracle 
Funnels to the light, 
Luminous on the blank white page. 


Radiance transmutes the livid lead 


To living blood. 


Odysseus 


My La Jo CLOssER 


NCLE Rich was being left 
| | at home. No one thought he 

would mind. He was used to 
being alone, and he was too old and 
feeble to enjoy an all-day trip. Tin- 
chy, Al, little Susie and the boys 
looked back to wave at him where 
he stood on the high stoop in West 
Fifty-ninth Street. He waved his 
cane at them. He did not seem to 
mind. 

They disappeared up the Elevated 
steps (for this was in the days when 
the tracks of the El still darkened 
the streets of New York); each of 
them carried a box or greasy parcel 
of luncheon. Bobbing over Al’s 


shoulder was Susie’s still kinky head. 
Tinchy had not yet begun to use 


straightener on it. Uncle Rich turned 
into the gloomy hallway, frail bam- 
boo legs and arms moving stiffly in 
the ample foliage of Al’s old shirt 
and clean blue denim overalls which 
his great niece had ironed for Labor 
Day. 

Madam Luna, the astrologist, 
filled the doorway of her first-floor 
front, where she told past, present, 
future and gave tips on love and the 
stock market. She smiled at him. He 
found that peculiar looping of her 
upper lip over a gold tooth repellent 
but strangely fascinating. 

“They all gone off and left you, 
Uncle Rich?” 

“TI wanted ’em to. I like to be in- 
dependent.” The old man groped 
his way up the dark flight. Madam 
Luna’s laughter came flapping up 
after him like an obscene buzzard. 


“Did you-all hear that? He say he 
like to be independent.” The choco- 
late and café-au-lait group about 
the front door joined in her laughter. 

It was a long time since Uncle 
Rich had really been on his own. 
But during the years he had looked 
after the children when Tinchy was 
out working he had felt himself at 
least a visible star in the family con- 
stellation, though perhaps not one 
of the first magnitude. Today his 
heart had leaped when AI said they 
might leave the baby with him; 
then Tinchy remembered how the 
child had run away from him the 
last time. Susie was developing in 
enterprise. You had to be spry to 
keep up with her, and Uncle Rich 
admitted he wasn’t so spry as he 
used for to be. So Susie, anticipating 
the adventures of Goldilocks, was on 
her way to Bear Island. They would 
be gone till late that night. 

In the empty kitchen where 
Uncle Rich’s cot-bed fitted snugly 
between sink and stove, the alarm 
clock sawed away with noisy indus- 
try at the long hours that stretched 
ahead, the seconds spurting in all 
directions like sawdust. Tinchy had 
set out his dinner on the tub: baked 
beans, a large dill pickle, a glass of 
milk — with the month of August 
just torn from the calendar laid over 
it to keep out the dirt — and a box 
of little gingersnaps called Zuzus. 

Tinchy was mighty good to him. 
Al gave him old clothes, and Tinchy 
mended and washed them. He had 
tobacco for his pipe, and he was 
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never hungry when the family had 
enough to eat. But he had lost his 
independence. Madam Luna’s laugh- 
ter was not needed to tell him this. 
For years he had wished to sleep 
with his head toward the sink, and 
Tinchy made him sleep with his 
head toward the stove. Some morn- 
ing she’d come in and find him as- 
phyxiated. Yet she was obdurate, 
for she said she had no money to 
doctor him if he caught cold with 
his head toward the window. 

“I gotta take good care of him. 
He’s near to a hundred!” She told it 
proudly, as if he were some treas- 
ured antique handed down from 
generation to generation—as indeed 
he had been. 

No one knew how old he was ex- 
actly. Old Marse was planning to 
take Rich to the War when he done 
got killed in it hisself; so Rich was 
no chicken even then. He had been 
teaching Miss Juliet to ride. What 
had become of Miss Juliet, he often 
wondered —forgetting that Tinchy 
had told him all about Miss Juliet’s 
funeral — an old, old maiden lady 
who had never left Richmond. 

He stood looking at the gay pic- 
ture on the Zuzu box —a clown 
with balloons. Balloons made him 
think of Central Park. He wished 
he could take his lunch over and eat 
it in the park as he used to do on 
fine days, sitting near the Sixth 
Avenue entrance to watch the men 
and girls go in and out from the 
bridle path to the Riding Academy 
—the Academy where he worked 
as groom till a nervous mare’s kick 
ended steady jobs for him. 

It had been a long time since he 
had gone even this short distance. 
It had been a long time since he had 
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attempted more than a walk around 
the block, which involved no para- 
lyzing encounters with them dog- 
gone automobiles at street crossings. 

That was a funny new spot on 
the tub. Looked like a piece of 
money. He poked it. It moved. It 
was money. The rough-smooth cool- 
ness of the coin pleased the eager 
tips of his finger and thumb. A 
nickel. Tinchy maybe left it for 
him. He took it over to the light. 
His sharp eyes, unworn by reading, 
admired the profiles of bison and 
Indian brave. 

It had been a long time since he 
had had even a little loose change to 
jingle in his jeans. You don’t need 
money when you are so old. But this 
was Tinchy’s conscience money for 
leaving him behind. “For an ice- 
cream cone,” she had meant to tell 
him. But he did not think of ice- 
cream cones, as he turned the nickel 
over in his palm. For this was a 
potent talisman. This was Carfare. 
A word to stir him to the lees of 
wanderlust. 

“Out for a little walk?” they 
asked from stoop to stoop, as the 
wispy figure, gently aimless as a 
fallen leaf, drifted toward the El. 
He gave only his sly elfin smile for 
an answer. 


Clarence, Madam Luna’s husband, 
coming home at noon, asked: 
“Where was Uncle Rich going?” 
No one knew he had gone anywhere, 
unless around the block as usual. 
But Clarence had seen him when he 
got off his downtown train on the 
opposite platform of the Elevated. 

“All alone?” 

“All alone. He had Tinchy’s paper 
shopping bag. That one with the 
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white horse on it. It was full of 
something.” 

“Why, the old skeezicks! An old 
man like that roamin’ round by his- 
self!” Madam Luna exclaimed, roll- 
ing up a chart of the planets to 
make room for pork chops and fried 
cabbage. 


Uncle Rich had the luck to beat 
the ballground crowd and get a 
place by the window. He had often 
taken this ride on a hot night, to 
cool off, when he had money of his 
own. You could ride to the end and 
back for one fare, and repeat this 
indefinitely if you fooled the guard 
by changing trains. 

The decrepit caterpillar of wooden 
cars lurched northward past miles 
of red-brick flats trellised with iron 
fire-escapes, where bedding and bric- 
a-brac, pet animals and dingy chil- 
dren hung like blighted wall-fruit. 
The tracks grew higher as the ground 
dropped away, and he could look 
dizzily over the housetops, where 
the chimneys all announced in faded 
yellow, with an idiot reiteration — 
wasted on Rich, who could not read 
— that the New York Picture Com- 
pany was at 116 Fulton Street. At 
each crossing came glimpses of the 
river, up which Tinchy and Al and 
the children were steaming. 

By a lofty and noble curve the 
train crawled to a view of the Park 
on one side; on the other Gabriel 
trumpeted from the growing mass 
of the cathedral, eastward across the 
low hot hive of Harlem. The white- 
horse bag toppled over with a rustle 
as the train straightened itself after 
the second curve. He propped it 
lovingly against his knees. The bag 
meant a picnic. It held the dill 
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pickle and the box of Zuzus. A 
crumpled newspaper gave an effect 
of plenty, and was, besides, a handy 
thing at picnics for sitting on or 
kindling a fire. 

He got off at the Polo Grounds. 
He had a small hope that he might 
overlook the ballgame from the El 
platform; but the builders had ne- 
glected to arrange for this. He 
walked slowly to the exits. Under 
the slot of each hard-pushing turn- 
stile, the last magnified nickel was 
caught and lighted up — a too large 
fish in a too small aquarium. He 
thought of his own nickel, so caught 
and held, back at Fifty-ninth Street, 
and, lacking another, was reminded 
not to go beyond. 

But as the crowds began to thicken 
he was excited to fresh adventures. 
“South Ferry,” cried the guard of 
another train, and spat between the 
cars. The words vibrated with mem- 
ories of trips to Staten Island and 
to Coney. “Wait a minute, mister.” 
With a limping run he got aboard. 
“Watch step!” the guard cried, for 
the millionth time in his life, and 
clashed the gates to like cymbals. 

When they reached the roofs and 
porches of Roosevelt Hospital, the 
landmark of his neighborhood, Rich 
pretended to slumber. He knew he 
ought to get off. But this was a pic- 
nic, and he had not yet eaten his 
lunch. He rode on down to the sea. 

A fresh breeze blew up the Nar- 
rows, dandling the flags on boats 
and buildings. The gulls like gray 
and white pennants blown from 
their staves rose and fell, rose and 
fell, on the wind, over the sun- 
flickered water, criss-crossed with 
the fading wakes of harbor craft. 
He leaned over the rail, straining 
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his eyes. 

There she was, steadfast and aus- 
tere, waiting with a god-like pa- 
tience. Liberty. She was waiting for 
him, but the tryst had not been 
kept. Oh, why, when he was his 
own man, had he never gone to her? 
Now he had to do as Tinchy or- 
dered. Now he would never get to 
look through those enormous eyes 
or climb to the dizzier heights of 
the torch. 

Liberty! He remembered the day 
when the news that they were free 
filled the cabins with a doubting 
and fearful jubilance. 

“Yes, you are at liberty to leave 
us, if you want to, Rich,” Old Miss 
said, when he asked her timidly. Of 
course he had not wanted to leave 
her and Miss Juliet. He could not 
recall how he had happened to come 
north in the end, less’n it was 
trackin’ after that no-’count yeller 


gal. When he finally caught up with 
her she was harder to get rid of than 


a wife. It had taken the calm 
strength of his niece, Tinchy’s 
mother, to rescue him from the 
stranglehold of her possessive bru- 
tality. That all seemed like a bad 
dream now. He hoped to God he’d 
never meet up with her again. And 
he limped nervously to the other 
side of the tracks as a Harlem train 
unloaded a flock of colored girls, 
brilliant and shrill as macaws. 
Trains ran in together from four 
elevated lines at South Ferry, but it 
was not merely by mistake that he 
boarded one which would not take 
him home. For again he was eman- 
cipated, and home was where he was 
compelled to sleep with his head to- 
ward the stove. However, he had 
not expected to be taken quite so 
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far from it; and when they swung 
round onto the approach to the ma- 
jestic bridge, and he saw the gray 
river and the gray-green prison is- 
lands far below, his courage oozed 
a bit. 

Next to him an Italian was figur- 
ing in a little book. Rich asked him, 
“Is this the Washington Bridge?” 

“Non — non — dis Queensboro 
Bridge.” 

“Where — where’s that?” 

“Fifty-ninth Street.” 

So after all there was nothing to 
worry about. He was right up his 
own street. Going, unfortunately, 
in the wrong direction. And when, 
at Willett’s Point, the guard called, 
“Last stop!” he stepped off into a 
scene of bewildering strangeness. The 
salt meadows stretched in all direc- 
tions, with the gaudy regalia of 
filling-stations in an oddly silent 
convention just beneath. Eastward, 
moving upon a reed-bordered chan- 
nel, clumsy boats seemed to ride the 
wasteland — barges from distant 
waters nearing their journeys’ end, 
the harbor of New York. 

Without a sound a little wind 
shook the meadow grasses first here, 
then there, like a running panther. 
Above, the domed blue receded, un- 
broken by a tree or roof or chimney. 
And a sense of the wideness and 
strangeness of the world encom- 
passed him. He was impressed by its 
great spaces, its myriad forms of 
unfamiliar life. And he felt small 
and forlorn —the far traveler on 
the earth’s misty margin of explora- 
tion. A gust of nostalgia shook him. 
He must get back — back — to the 
packed houses, the jostling crowds, 
the jangling trolleys, his cot be- 
tween the sink and the stove. 
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With the panic of agoraphobia he 
stumbled down a short flight of 
stairs, away from the glare of the 
sunny marshes, the stillness and ter- 
ror of the open sky. 

He found a porter sweeping out 
a reeking men’s room. “Mister, can 
you tell me how to get back to 
town?” The porter pointed, and 
Rich trudged up another short flight 
just in time to catch a city-bound 
train from Flushing. 

It was a foreign sort of train, 
with electric bulbs burning sickly 
in the daylight and alarming wind- 
mills whirling overhead. Rich be- 
longed to the dwindling aristocracy 
of those who have never ridden in 
the subway. But Fate will not in- 
dulge forever the ultra-conservative. 
His train, after passing the high 
royalty of Queens Plaza, instead of 
going over the river plunged under 
it. 

There was darkness outside, in- 
sufferable racket, and the pressure 
of heavy air on his eardrums. He 
realized too late what had happened. 
He was terrified, but he was game. 
He rode in the subway to the bitter 
end — Times Square. Since every- 
body else got out here, he followed 
them — he and the white-horse bag. 

Shaken, trembling, hoping only 
to reach the light and air, he chose 
to trail a young man in a yellow 
sweater, with a coat of tan and a 
tennis racket that spoke of the 
blessed out-of-doors. He heeled him 
like a well-trained terrier. Even the 
escalator could not throw him off. 
He hobbled up it, attributing the 
moving sensation underfoot entirely 
to the grogginess of his own head. 

“Look out there,” cried the young 
man with the racket turning just in 
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time to catch him as he toppled off. 
Uncle Rich thanked him, and fol- 
lowed on. Ahead he saw the day- 
light, where the sun looked down a 
stairway, but his athletic guide de- 
scended more stairs and entered an- 
other train. Rich squeezed in beside 
him. The car was crowded, and 
rackets, baseball bats, and golf-bags 
pointed to activities that surely 
would not be carried on under- 
ground. 

Logic won. After an interminable 
period of noise and speed, the train 
came out into the air, and was emp- 
tied of holiday-makers at the termi- 
nus. The yellow sweater went 
through the exit, where he dared not. 

From the station he could see 
green lawns, shrubbery, flowers, a 
glint of water. A park? But not the 
familiar Central Park. His eyes trav- 
eled farther.On rising ground a great 
house showed between the trees; its 
composure, dignity, and age made 
him feel he had come home. This 
was not a park; it was a plantation. 
Slow tears filled his eyes, and ghosts 
besieged his heart. 

He walked to the end of the long 
platform to find a place to sit. He 
felt weak and hungry. He would 
eat his lunch now. He wished he had 
brought the beans. Seated alone on a 
bench, rustling like an aged mouse 
among the newspaper stuffing the 
white-horse, he drew out the dill 
pickle. With a fearful and apolo- 
getic look about him, lest lunching 
on the platform be against rules, he 
bit into the smooth green crispness, 
enjoying the nice noise his sound old 
teeth made. He chewed slowly, his 
eyes on the mansion among the trees. 
A train-despatcher in a little room 
at the end of the station looked up 
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frowning. But it was only because 
on a holiday, with a different train 
schedule, he had a lot on his mind. 

Just outside his window a large 
clock without a face ticked una- 
bashed by a frank exposure of its 
viscera. A motorman in a cotton 
suit of fine blue and white stripes 
approached it and offered it a strip 
of paper deferentially. The clock 
snapped at and then rejected this. 
Rich wished it had not lost its face, 
for he could tell time, and he knew 
he must get back before the folks. 
Already the sun was sending long 
shadows over the grass. No wonder 
he felt hollow. And the pickle had 
whetted his appetite. He opened the 
box of Zuzus with a happy smile. 
Here he was at the Big House, hav- 
ing a picnic. The clown on the box 
grinned at him. The balloons and 
his spirits soared. 

A small boy strolled down the 


platform and stopped to stare. He 
looked much too young to be going 
about alone. His unbuckled knick- 
ers hung to thin dirty ankles, and 
the delicate lines of childish breast- 


bone and shoulder blade showed 
through a rag of a shirt. “Poor white 
trash,” Rich thought. Well, the 
child’s parents would have called 
him white. The boy considered the 
white horse on Tinchy’s bag. 

“Is that a milk horse?” he asked. 

Uncle Rich guessed mebbe it was 
a milk horse. 

“Shefheld or Borden?” 

But Rich could not say. In turn 
he asked a question. “Do you know 
whose place this is?” 

“Sure. Van Cortland Park .. . 
Are those any good?” —of the 
Zuzus. 

Rich courteously extended the 
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box. There were seven in it. When 
they were all gone, Uncle Rich had 
eaten two of them. 

“Where do you live?” he asked 
the boy. 

“New Lots.” 

“Do you know how to get home?” 

“Sure. Take the subway.” 

Uncle Rich grew cunning. “If 
you lived near Central Park, you 
wouldn’t know how to get there, 
would you?” 

“Why, sure, I would. I'd get off 
at Clumbus Circle.” 

“That’s right. That’s right. You’re 
asmart boy. Wouldn’t none of these- 
here cars take you there, though, I 
betcha.” 

“I betcha they would. They go 
right past.” 

So Rich took the train, and it 
went past all right. It did not hesi- 
tate. It was an express. And he be- 
came a wanderer in Limbo — that 
world beneath the city which nei- 
ther gleaming tiles, nor screaming 
posters, nor incandescent lamps, nor 
mirrored slot-machines, nor foun- 
tains of orange-juice, violent con- 
fections, and hysterical magazines, 
nor least of all those melancholy 
wraiths of the garden—the sub- 
way flowers — can redeem from ap- 
palling gloom. 

The journeys that he made, the 
places where he landed, now grew 
confused in his mind. Sometimes he 
was under-ground. Again he shot 
up into the afternoon sunlight. 
While they were in the open, he 
watched always on both sides for the 
roofs and porches of Roosevelt Hos- 
pital. He blinked down upon East 
River from vast bridges, or felt the 
pressure of its tides as he passed 
under it. He rocketed back and forth 
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from City Hall to the Bronx Zoo, 
from Pelham Bay and Woodlawn 
Cemetery to Flatbush. He saw 
Queens Plaza again, and then the 
station at Coney Island. He was 
dazed and weary and frightened, 
and the more he asked the way, the 
more he was lost. 

Near sundown he arrived at As- 
toria, where the last station is sha- 
dowed by the cement arch of the 
railroad bridge. Under its benignant 
curve, as under an archangel’s wing, 
he stretched out upon a bench. His 
head was swimming with the hours 
of travel, and dreams floated in it 
to the brim. 

He was riding into town behind 
Miss Juliet, and the trains that came 
and went were the sounds of horses’ 
hoofs and wagon wheels upon the 
pavements of Richmond. His own 
horse shied and threw him. He lay 
groaning in the road, until Miss 
Juliet shook him by the shoulder. 

“Are you all right, uncle?” He 
opened his eyes upon a young face 
haloed by a white panama. Darkness 
had gathered under the archangelic 
wing. “Are you all right?” The 
girl’s voice was clear and strong, its 
inflections those of the South. He 
answered her out of his dream. 

“I’m most tuckered out, Miss Ju- 
liet.” 

“You were lying here when I 
went by a long while ago, and just 
now I came back and saw you here 
still. I didn’t know if you were 
sick. Oughtn’t you to go home?” 

He sat up and pulled his old hat 
from his gray poll. “Yes — time to 
go home.” Dumb terror welled up 
into his eyes. “But, honey, I do’ 
know how to git there.” 

““Whereabouts do you live?” 
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He was not sure who she was now, 
but he knew this was not Richmond. 
“On Fifty-ninth Street near the 
Roosevelt Hospital.” 

“Why, you are a long way fram 
home!” 

“I dassent go down. I ain’t got no 
other nickel.” 

She thought a moment. The young 
Southerner knew her New York. 
“You don’t need another nickel. 
Come along with me. I’m going to 
South Ferry. I'll see you on the 
right train.” 

South Ferry! It seemed a long, 
long time ago that the sight of Miss 
Liberty had filled him with rebellion 
and a thirst for adventure. Humbly 
thankful to be guided, he followed 
the panama onto a Second Avenue 
train—the dear, familiar, dirty, 
worn train, whose roar as it lurched 
shuttling up and down past squalid 
windows was the bass of the life- 
sodden city’s drunken choral, and 
which could be trusted never, never 
to go under the ground. 

The young lady lived in the Bor- 
ough of Richmond, but her origin 
was Richmond, Virginia. She left 
him by the door and seated herself 
apart, but where she could keep an 
eye on him. “She’s quality,” he 
thought approvingly. 

When she put him on the Ninth 
Avenue train, she spoke to the guard 
to see him off at Fifty-ninth. Then 
she leaned through the open window 
to press a little wad into his hand. 
“That’s a present for Labor Day,” 
she said, laughing. “Don’t lose it, 
and if you get lost again you can 
take a taxi.” 

“Honey, please, I'd like to know 
your name.” 


“Why, you do know it. You 
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called me by it.” 

She left him in a daze of joy, 
clutching the dollar bill. After all it 
had been Miss Juliet. 


He got back long enough before 
the folks to drink the milk, begin- 
ning to turn under the month of 
August. He stowed the dollar away 
with his lucky charm in the little 
bag on a string round his neck. He 
would think tomorrow what to do 
with it. It represented many Car- 
fares, but he felt he’d had enough of 
traveling to last him the rest of his 
life. Probably he’d just keep it. Miss 
Juliet had given it to him, and long 
as he had a dollar he could be inde- 
pendent. Fortified by it, he moved 
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the pillow from the stove end of his 
cot to the sink end, lay down, and 
fell asleep. 

“Uncle Rich didn’t eat his beans,” 
Tinchy said. Al was undressing fret- 
ful Susie and shushing the tired 
quarrelsome boys. “Do you reckon 
he’s sick? He’s kep’ on his overhauls, 
and he’s turned round in the bed.” 
She leaned solicitously over the cot. 
Uncle Rich opened one eye. 

“I been to Cortland Park and to 
Coney,” he murmured. “And I done 
saw Miss Juliet again.” 

“Listen to him, Al. He’s dream- 
ing.” 

“And I ain’t gonno sleep with my 
head to the stove never no more.” 
The eye slowly closed. 


Cinnabar Box 


MARGARET WIDDEMER 


There are five pigtailed wise men who talk on my cinnabar box, 

There are red carved lakes behind them. They stand among stiff red rocks. 
The Chinese wise men are moveless, eternally caught in the frost 

Of an idea newly known to them, long immortal or lost. 


As for me, I lift the cover on which they stand frozen to think 
And move through a smoke-hung room where ten short-haired people 


drink; 


I offer the box to them all with the cigarettes laid inside. . . 
The wise men do not care. The world where they arg is wide. 


There is room for unending thought and ephemeral smoke to blow 


In the world they know. 


Some Other Time 


Dan BRENNAN 


HE air liner descended slowly 

through fog over London, 

and Jack Doyle, looking out 
from a passenger window, wondered 
if they would land at Northolt 
where he had crash landed that after- 
noon ten years ago after a raid on 
Lubeck, and then suddenly the air 
liner was under the clouds and he 
saw the field below. It looked new 
and unfamiliar. A disturbing sense 
of excitement filled him. God, I was 
young then, he thought, I wonder 
if she still lives here. 

He rode in a taxi to London in- 
stead of the airline bus. He wanted 
to see the city alone because he 
wanted to feel again all the excite- 
ment it had held for him in his 
youth. He was disappointed when 
the feeling did not come as the taxi 
passed along a street he had seen in a 
time that was dead—when the roofs 
were blown off the rows of identical 
cottages and a bomb crater on the 
corner yawned to a shrapnel-filled 
sky. 

Then abruptly as the taxi came 
closer to the heart of London, turn- 
ing into Cambridge Circus, he felt 
again the cold twinge of magic Lon- 
don always held him in when he 
came into the city off combat long 
ago. And for a second in his mind it 
was the summer of 1943 again and 
he was walking along Charing Cross 
Road to the Eagle Club with that 
wonderful elation inside him of 
being alive. Because it was the day 
after the squadron had flown high 
cover to Munich for the fortresses 


and had come back only three 
strong. He thought now of all the 
old dead pilots and how perhaps 
even those who had lived through it 
were dead, too, in a way—catching 
the 4:30 home every evening, sitting 
thick waisted now at their office 
desks, who had once lived hard and 
excitingly, the old fighter pilot 
swagger gone from them now as 
they sweated out the mortgage in- 
stead of the flak. 

In 1943 he had walked along 
Charing Cross Road with Bill Por- 
ter, but Porter was dead now, shot 
down over Frankfurt. 

But that day, after the escort raid 
on Munich, Porter was still alive, 
swaggering, the good ribbons on his 
chest, smoking one of his cigars, the 
plume of smoke winding across his 
ruddy face. 

“Boy,” Porter had said, “what 
time is it? I can’t waste time hang- 
ing around the Eagle Club. Are you 
coming with me or are you going 
to be one?” Then he winked. “She’s 
got a sister.” 

“T’ve got a date,” Jack remem- 
bered saying that day. Her name was 
Helen and she was waiting for him 
in Chesterfield Gardens. Her skin 
was pink and white and her hair was 
gold. 

“Boy,” said Porter. “You're wast- 
ing your time. Live it up.” 

Jack laughed. “See you back at 
the squadron,” he said. 

It was all a dream, all those years 
of the war, Jack Doyle felt now as 
the taxi turned into Leicester Square. 
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Even the distances looked different 
and he wished he understood why. 

“Driver,” he said, rapping on the 
glass behind the driver’s head. “Go 
through Berkeley Square.” 

He would phone her, he thought, 
but even now the old memory of 
her that he wanted to relive nagged 
at his conscience. I shouldn’t have 
come, he thought. I should have 
handled the business from Paris by 
phone. The taxi turned into Regent 
Street, sped along fast between the 
gray stone buildings. 

“No,” he said, rapping on the 
glass. “Drive to my hotel. The Ritz.” 
But already the taxi was turning 
into Berkeley Square. There was 
grass under the trees again and the 
air raid water tank was gone, and 
he remembered again sitting here 
with her that night. 

They had dined at the Lansdowne 
Club, and they walked afterward in 
the cool, leafy summer darkness, 
hearing the guns firing far away 
along the Thames with the search- 
lights sabering the night sky. 

“Did you write him?” Jack asked 
that night, not wanting her answer, 
but knowing he must have it. 

She did not say anything. 

“All right,” he said. “So he 
mustn’t know. But what are we 
going to do?” 

He knew there was no answer to 
that either because they were the 
people they were and you couldn’t 
rationalize any of it no matter how 
hard you tried. But what complexi- 
ties of the universe had brought the 
jig-saw puzzle pieces of their lives 
to fit together that first afternoon 
he had seen her behind the counter 
in the London officers’ club? Sure, 
he could have stopped it then. He 
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didn’t have to ask her out to dinner 
and she could have said no when he 
asked her. Her husband already had 
been three years in the desert with 
Monty’s tank corps, so you couldn’t 
blame her for wanting an evening 
out. But he felt they both should 
have tried to stop it after that be- 
cause there had been a time when 
they could, but the war had ended 
and they had sent him home to 
America and that had stopped it and 
that was right. 

But now more than ever he wanted 
to see her again. For a second he felt 
panicky. Perhaps she didn’t live in 
London any more. He felt unhappy, 
hoping she had not moved, yet in a 
strange way afraid she would be 
here in London when he telephoned. 

He went up the steps of the Ritz. 
It was still the same old big brown 
stone building, and the sight of it 
gave him a lift. In his room he or- 
dered a Scotch and soda, and while 
he waited he looked out the window 
at Green Park. Ten years. It hadn’t 
changed. The sun was burning away 
the mist and the grass was shining. 
It all looked the same except the flak 
installations were gone, and the high 
fat barrage balloons, motionless in 
the air, were gone too. 

He picked up the telephone book. 
He was surprised to see her husband’s 
name. He had expected . . . no, he 
told himself . . . that wasn’t right. 
He called the number: “May I speak 
to — hello, Helen?” 

“Yes ... who is it?” 

What could he expect? Ten years. 

“This is Jack Doyle,” he said. 

The wire was silent for a second, 
filled with humming. 

“Hello,” he said. 
Folkes?” 


“Ts this Mrs. 
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“Jack,” she said. “What are you 
doing in London?” 

“Business.” 

“Where are you?” 

“T’m over at the Ritz.” 

Again the wire was silent and he 
wondered if she had hung up. 

“Helen,” he said. “How about 
having dinner with me?” 

“T can’t, Jack.” 

“You and Derek. Say, tomorrow 
night?” 

“How long have you been in 
town?” she asked. 

“Just got in. You let me know and 
I'll —” he paused and waited. There 
was no sound on the wire. Well, it’s 
her turn now, he thought. 

“Jack,” she said. “Can you pick 
me up in an hour?” 

He started to say all right and 
heard her hang up. 

He finished the Scotch and soda 
and ordered another, and while he 
was waiting unpacked the suit 
pressed in Paris that morning. He 
finished the second drink, lying on 
the bed, looking at the ceiling. Half 
an hour later he went down stairs and 
out the front entrance to the taxi 
stand. He felt light hearted, young 
with the drink inside him. He sucked 
in his stomach. He grinned. The sun 
was shining in Green Park. It felt 
like 1943 again. 

At five o’clock his taxi stopped in 
front of the tall, narrow stone house 
in Knightsbridge. He went up the 
steps, pushed the bell, waited for the 
maid or butler. 

“Tack,” she said, smiling, and 
looked at him quickly, and took his 
arm and went down the steps to the 
taxi. He got in, told the driver to 
drive toward the West End. He 
wanted to take a long look at her, 
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but he glanced briefly at her profile. 

“Well,” she smiled. “What did 
you expect? A mere girl?” 

“Don’t rush it,” he said. 

“Rush what?” 

““How’s Derek?” he asked. 

“Jack,” she said. “I’m Helen 
Fleming again tonight. Let’s forget 
it... Derek’s dead. He came home 
in forty-four and then went out to 
Normandy. No, don’t say anything. 
Please. Let’s be the way we were.” 

“Fine.” 

“Let’s go to Sheperd’s Bar,” she 
said. “Like old times. Only the food 
is better now. Do you still drink 
Gin and French?” 

“Martini?” 

“All right, martini,” she said. He 
tapped on the driver’s window, told 
him where to go. 

“Darling,” she said. “It’s wonder- 
ful to see you. If you’d written 
Of—"” 

“T didn’t know. If you’d—” 

“I did write,” she said. 

“IT never got it. I’ve been in New 
York almost eight years. I left St. 
Louis right after the war when the 
company got going.” 

“American tycoon,” 
“What do you do?” 

“Machines,” he said. “Test scoring 
machines.” 

“What're you doing over here?” 

“Having one made here for sale 
on the continent,” he said. “Funny, 
I never got the letter.”” He mused for 
a long moment. 

“Jack,” she said and came closer 
to him, and he put his arm around 
her. 

“Hello,” she said. 

“I’m going to write my congress- 
man about that letter.” He looked 
at her. “Hello, Helen.” 


she 


said. 
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“Hello, Yank.” 

“Didn’t a bomb hit that corner 
one Sunday morning?” 

“A Jerry plane,” she said. 

“What was that club in Regent 
Street?” he asked. “We were on our 
way back—” 

“The Nut Club,” she said. 

“Ts it still open?” 

“It’s a shop now.” 

The taxi turned into Half-Moon 
street and passed the Washington 
Club, looking formal now in the 
afternoon light. For a second Jack 
seemed to see the faces of ghosts, 
standing along the walk when the 
Washington Club had been a service 
man’s billet: Carter, dead in the 
North Sea; Wells, shot down over 
Rotterdam; Pawelski buried some- 
where outside Kassel. And then the 
taxi was turning under the arch of 
Sheperd’s Market and down the nar- 
row street to stop at the door of 
Sheperd’s Bar. She touched his hand. 

It was a good bar inside, Jacobin 
wood-paneled walls, deep chairs and 
an eighteenth-century chair car for 
a telephone booth. It seemed to him 
suddenly that he was in love with 
two women, this woman sitting be- 
side him now, and the girl he had 
known ten years ago. 

“It’s a long time, isn’t it, Jack?” 
she said. 

“What’re you drinking?” 

“T'll have a martini. You were 
twenty-four then, weren’t you?” 

“Time flies. There’s no doubt 
about it.” 

“I’m thirty-three, Jack.” 

“Two Gin and French,” he said 
to the waiter, then after the waiter 
was gone: “Sure, we're ten years 
older. So what?” 

“T loved you so much then, Jack. 
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Let’s pretend it’s not this year.” 

“It’s a piece of cake,” he said. 
“Have you married again?” 

She shook her head. 

“You?” she said. 

“Haven’t had time even once. 
Too busy. Besides —” 

“Jack,” said the dark-haired man 
coming over from the bar. “Aren’t 
you Jack Doyle?” 

“How’re you, Fred?” 

“Nice to see you, sir. Will you be 
dining?” 

“We'll have another drink down 
here first.” 

“T’ll reserve a table for you, sir.” 

They were finishing their second 
martini when Helen touched his 


hand. “Jack,” she said. “Let’s go.” 
“Go?” 
“Please.” 
“Dinner’s — ” 
“Please,” she said. “We can go 
back to my place.” 


He paid the check and cancelled 
his reservation. In the taxi he could 
feel she did not want him to kiss 
her. He sat back. 

“Jack,” she said. “I’m sorry. It 
isn’t one thing. It’s a lot of things.” 

“Sure,” he said, “Sure. A lot of 
things.” 

They rode in silence. It was dark 
outside now. The old house loomed 
narrow and dark against the sky. 
She was silent until they were in the 
hall and he was taking off his coat. 

“T’m sorry, Jack,” she said. “Come 
in here.” 

He followed her into the long 
room with the big window looking 
out over the park. He could feel in 
the darkness more than ever the 
spell which she had exerted over 
him ten years ago. It seemed stronger 
than ever. He could not understand 
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her now and he did not want to try. 
Because now he wanted only again 
the woman he had loved ten years 
ago. Because in this moment he felt 
again the person he had been in that 
time. He was twenty-three and she 
was a girl with him on leave in Lon- 
don in a world without consequences 
or tomorrows. All these feelings ran 
through him now and he did not 
want to lose them again. 

She stood looking out the win- 
dow and he knew that she sensed 
how he felt. Then she turned and 
walked toward him and put out her 
arms. Without speaking she kissed 
him and he kissed her, and there was 
nothing in the room but their love 
again for each other. All the years 
of separation and all the years of 
wondering about each other seemed 
to pass between them. All that they 
had kept locked in their hearts so 
many years was in their lips. Sud- 
denly there was the tapping of heels 
along the hall and they parted and 
turned. 

“Did you ring?” the maid asked. 

“Bring some sherry, Alice.” 

When the maid was gone they 
spoke for a moment and then he 
kissed her again. He could feel his 
heart pounding, but suddenly in the 
instant of kissing he felt somehow 
different this time. He could not 
understand it, yet he could sense the 
difference between them. Somehow 
the kiss was not the same as the first 
kiss in this room. Somehow the kiss 
had marked a difference. 

“Well?” she said, looking at him, 
their faces only a few inches apart. 

“What?” 

“Jack, I knew it tonight when I 
sat with you in Sheperd’s.” 

“Knew what?” 


“Jack, listen —’ 

“T still love you, Helen.” 

“Jack,” she said. “I’m afraid we’ve 
grown up. That’s the trouble. It 
isn’t the same, is it?” 

“What do you mean?” he said, but 
he knew she was right and that the 
thrill they had just felt momentarily 
was like that of a couple of high 
school kids necking. And he knew it 
was only that thrill of youth he 
wanted back again, and yet he did 
not want to think about it that way. 
He wanted to dream with her as he 
had dreamed long ago, and it seemed 
to him that if he kissed her again 
the past would be there again, alive, 
and he would be twenty-three again. 

“No,” she said, and then: “Jack, 
we're lying. We’re trying to make 
ourselves feel young again and we 
aren’t. Maybe we could fool our- 
selves here tonight but not tomor- 
row. Jack, it was all back in the war 
and in being young and impetuous. 
That’s what we want, not ourselves, 
and the war is over and we're no 
longer twenty.” 

“You mean, it wasn’t real then?” 

“Then, yes.” 

“Look,” he said. “We'll go away. 
Paris. We'll have a wonderful time.” 

“Jack, I'll always love you in an- 
other time. But it’s too late now. I 
couldn’t be again that person you 
knew long ago. Because the love we 
had then is only for the very young. 
We'll never have it again. You can’t 
have that kind of a romance again. 
So let’s not try it. Let’s just let it 
live on inside us. That’s where it be- 
longs.” 

“No,” he said. “Look, if you don’t 
believe me, I'll come back in a year. 
You'll see. It’ll still be there.” 

“No,” she said. “We can never 
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truly feel that way again. You know 
it and I know it.” 

The maid came with the sherry 
and glasses on a tray. 

“Bottoms up,” he said and drank. 
He felt suddenly a hundred and ten 
years old. 

In Paris the next day he knew he 
would never be back. He knew he 
would never call her again. Because 
she was right. It was too late. 

She seemed unimportant to him 
now and they belonged only in each 


California 
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other’s memory, for there was no 
other place for romance and it 
would always be there for him when- 
ever he thought of her. Yet he could 
not stop from being angry with her 
and with himself for wanting this 
thrill of youth again. Damn, he 
thought, because he knew sooner or 
later, he was going to seek that 
ghost of romance again with some- 
one, anyone. Damn, he thought. I 
must forget her. I must. 


Christmas 


Scott GREER 


This muttering weather 
winter of heat 

and dry death 

opulent leaves 

hang haggard and low 
to the hills of grief 


Chromium sun 


hills of brass 


long fronds 


brittle as glass 
wrangle in the wind 
as the wind snarls past 


The steel winds rise 
with sulphur and ash 
heavy on the skies 
while out of the past 


The Christmas firs 
thin thrashed and dark, 
bend in the wind 


at the weather’s heart. 


Melville on the Nature of Hope 


WILLIAM VAN O’CONNOR 


“There, in strange and beautiful contrast, 
we have the innocence of the lamb placidly 
eyeing the malignity of the sea.” 

—Melville to Hawthorne 


HERE is one period in Her- 
man Melville’s career — that 
from 1852, the date of Pierre 


or the Ambiguities, to the date of 
The Confidence Man, 1857 —in 
which he was frequently concerned, 
in very explicit ways, both with 
romantic innocence and with kinds 
of hopefulness. Melville was pre- 
pared for affirmations, but he wanted 
them to be more substantially based 
than some of those current in his 
day. His fullest examination of the 
rhetoric of innocence, which is cer- 
tainly a variety of hopefulness, is 
found in Pierre. 

Mrs. Mary Glendinning lives with 
her son Pierre, at Saddle Meadows, 
the ancestral estate of the wealthy 
and family-proud Glendinnings. 
Circumstances have done well by 
Mrs. Glendinning—for although she 
had lost her handsome and devoted 
husband she has position, wealth, and 
a “noble” and “docile” son. Her re- 
lationship with Pierre is precisely as 
she desires it; she has respect for her 
beauty (Pierre calls her Sister Mary 
and she calls him Brother Pierre), 
and obedience. In Lucy Tartan, an 
“angelic” young lady, Mrs. Glen- 
dinning expects also to find docility, 
and therefore no vulgar conflict 
over the possession of her son. 

Isabel, the illegitimate daughter of 
Pierre’s father, or so she seems to 
be, makes herself known to Pierre 


but not to Mrs. Glendinning. Simul- 
taneously with the introduction of 
Isabel the reader is shown Ned, a 
married man, and Delly, an indigent 
neighbor girl pregnant by him. The 
decision taken by Mr. Falsgrave, the 
minister, and Mrs. Glendinning in 
regard to them makes it unmistak- 
able that Mrs. Glendinning would 
respond only with righteous indig- 
nation if she were to learn of Isabel’s 
existence. Most certainly she would 
not accept her and she would hate 
the memory of her now loved and 
admired husband. 

After several Hamlet-like solilo- 
quies, Pierre decides to go off with 
Isabel, she to appear before the 
world as his wife. This guise will 
allow them their brother and sister 
love but prevent Mrs. Glendinning’s 
suffering the pain of learning who 
Isabel is. Pierre rationalizes his cru- 
elty to Lucy by convincing himself 
that her suffering will be temporary 
and in any case less than what Isa- 
bel would endure if left to herself. 
Pierre’s dream of virtuous conduct 
is undoubtedly a large factor in his 
decision — but also important, pos- 
sibly even the controlling force, is 
the strong sexual pull he feels to- 
ward Isabel. Far from saving his 
mother grief, he causes her greater 
suffering than would have been en- 
tailed in her discovery of Isabel. 
Mrs. Glendinning believes that 
Pierre has been trapped in a cheap 
affair, and she bitterly resents his 
having had a secret and sordid rela- 
tionship while pretending to have 
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been wholly given to the romantic 
life of Saddle Meadows. She disowns 
him, making Pierre’s cousin, Glen- 
dinning Stanly, who had also been 
a suitor of Lucy, her heir. Her frus- 
trations make her an old lady, drive 
her mad and bring her to a pre- 
mature death. 

At about this point in the novel, 
the reader knows that what is wrong 
with Pierre and Lucy (who joins 
them) is their deliberate selflessness, 
their rigid devotion to Virtue. In 
Lucy’s wake come her brother and 
Glen Stanly, both wanting to kill 
Pierre. Mrs. Tartan too, finding 
Lucy’s conduct incomprehensible, 
disowns her. After Lucy’s arrival 
the dénouement comes quickly. 

Though not appearing to want to 
do so, Lucy begins to work a separa- 
tion between Pierre and _ Isabel: 


“Pierre felt that some strange hea- 
venly influence was near him, to 


keep him from some uttermost 
harm; Isabel was alive to some un- 
traceable displacing agency.” Mean- 
while the need for money causes 
Pierre to drive his tired body in an 
effort to finish his book: 


With the soul of an Atheist, he wrote down 
the godliest things, with the feeling of 
death and misery in him, he created forms 
of gladness and life . . . For the more and 
the more that he wrote, and the deeper and 
deeper he dived, Pierre saw the everlasting 
elusiveness of Truth, the universal lurking 
insincerity of even the greatest and purest 
written thoughts. Like knavish cards, the 
leaves of all great books were covertly 
packed . . . So there was nothing he more 
spurned than his own aspirations, nothing 
he more abhorred than the loftiest part of 
himself. 


Pierre’s experience evens the score 
with Pierre’s dedication to virtue, 
and he ends with a vision of “uni- 
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versal truths” as mockingly, hol- 
lowly meaningless. 

During a visit the three make to 
an exhibition of pictures, Pierre suf- 
fers a flooding doubt that Isabel is 
his sister at all; and shortly there- 
after she tries to fling herself into the 
sea. Upon returning home, Pierre 
finds two letters awaiting, one, from 
his publishers, accusing him of a 
hoax, of having sent them a “blas- 
phemous rhapsody, filched from vile 
Atheists, Lucian and Voltaire’; the 
other, from Glen Stanly and Fred- 
eric Tartan, assuring him of their 
undying hate. Disaster comes 
quickly: arming himself with two 
pistols, Pierre goes out into the 
street where he is attacked by the 
two men. Pierre kills Glen Stanly 
immediately and he is put into a cell 
at the city jail. (The jail, with its 
Elizabethan-like dungeon and _ its 
Shakespearean turnkey, maintains 
the manner and tone established 
early in the book; presumably Mel- 
ville’s intention is ironic, to bring 
Pierre to a doom that is no less ro- 
mantic than the pastoral felicity in 
which he had lived at Saddle Mea- 
dows.) The two women visit him 
there, and Isabel, calling him brother, 
bewails her influence on him. Upon 
hearing who Isabel is, Lucy falls 
dead! Pierre and Isabel drink poison 
and die. In the final sentence of the 
novel, we see the ebon tresses of 
Isabel flowing over Pierre. 

In the career of Plotinus Plinlim- 
mon and in Pierre’s dream, during his 
neurasthenic state, of the Delectable 
Mountain, the novel provides two 
commentaries on the transcendental 
idealism of the hero. Plinlimmon in 
his pamphlet on “chronometrical” 
and “horological” time sets forth the 
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doctrine that eternal truths, even if 
they could be understood, cannot be 
translated directly into human ac- 
tion: 


This chronometrical conceit does by no 
means involve the justification of all the 
acts which wicked men may perform. For 
in their wickedness downright wicked men 
sin as much against their own horologes, as 
against the heavenly chronometer. That 
this is so, their spontaneous liability to re- 
morse does plainly evince. No, this conceit 
merely goes to show, that for the mass of 
men, the highest abstract heavenly right- 
eousness is not only impossible, but would 
be entirely out of place, and positively 
wrong in a world like this. To turn the left 
cheek if the right be smitten, is chrono- 
metrical; hence, no average son of man ever 
did such a thing. To give all thou hast to 
the poor, this too is chronometrical; hence 
no average son of man ever did such a thing. 
Nevertheless, if a man gives with a certain 
self-considerate generosity to the poor; ab- 
stains from doing downright ill to any man; 
does his convenient best in a general way 
to do good to his whole race; takes watch- 
ful loving care of his wife and children, 
relatives and friends; is perfectly tolerant 
to all other men’s opinions, whatever they 
may be; is an honest dealer, an honest citi- 
zen, and all that; and more especially if he 
believes that there is a God for infidels, as 
well as for believers, and acts upon that be- 
lief; then, though such a man falls infinitely 
short of the chronometrical standard, though 
all his actions are entirely horologic;— yet 
such a man need never lastingly despond, 
because he is sometimes guilty of some minor 
offence: —hasty words, impulsively return- 
ing a blow, fits of domestic petulance, selfish 
enjoyment of a glass of wine while he knows 
there are those around him who lack a loaf 
of bread. I say he need never lastingly de- 
spond on account of his perpetual liability 
to these things; because not to do them, and 
their like, would be to be an angel—a chro- 
nometer; whereas, he is a man and a horo- 
loge. 


When “inferior beings” attempt to 
live according to “the strict letter of 
chronometricals” they are likely to 
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unique follies and sins, unimagined 
before.”’ (Pierre’s criticism and mis- 
understanding of Plinlimmon the 
man parallels his misunderstanding 
of the philosophy. ) 

Pierre's horrors, though self-made, 
are not unreal. And Plinlimmon’s 
philosophy, though it is the point of 
the novel, is not a denial of horror; 
it is a means of control, of surviving 
the turbulence of mind and matter. 
Morality is filled with shadows and 
ambiguities, and man himself, prod- 
uct of ancient forgotten violences, 
is profoundly mysterious. 


Deep, deep, and still deep and deeper we 
must go, if we would find out the heart of 
a man; descending into which is as descend- 
ing a spiral stair in a shaft, without an 
end, and where that endlessness is only con- 
cealed by the spiralness of the stair, and the 
blackness of the shaft. 


Extremes of tenderness and cruelty, 
of trust and suspicion, of hope and 
despair —all rest side by side, flow 
together, or live in each other’s guise. 
Pierre “felt that what he had al- 
ways before considered the solid land 
of veritable reality, was now being 
audaciously encroached upon by 
bannered armies of hooded phan- 
toms, disembarking in his soul, as 
from flotillas of spectre-boats.” The 
terrible irony of his horrifying vision 
is that he has reduced himself to a 
psychoneurotic state by attempting 
to live absolutes of virtue: being the 
most dutiful and devoted of sons, 
loving his fiancée for her angelical 
nature, glorifying his family’s his- 
tory, worshipping an image of his 
father, and undertaking, at tremen- 
dous expense to himself, to redress 
the wrong done to Isabel. Pierre is 
not unlike the flagellant who dis- 
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covers ecstatic and masochistic pains, 
nor unlike the righteous who revel 
in inflicting gruesome punishment. 
Glassy-eyed, he strains to maintain 
unblinking attention toward a trans- 
cendant summit. His reward is hal- 
lucinations, mistrust of his senses, 
and violent hatred and destruction 
of those he loved and himself. 

Several of Melville’s stories in The 
Piazza Tales’ (1856) treat the sub- 
ject of failure and frustration. All of 
them, in some sense, have to do with 
making one’s terms with the harsh- 
ness of the human lot. More specifi- 
cally, “Cock-a-Doodle-Doo” and 
“Jimmy Rose” deal with the nature 
of hope. The former is a grimly 
ironic tale about the excesses of 
hopefulness and the latter an amused 
recognition that hope does spring 
eternal. 

The cock that dominates “Cock- 
a-Doodle-Doo” has such a ringing 
and powerful crow that those who 
hear him are translated from despair 
to joyous hope. When the narrator, 
a gentleman in rather bad financial 
straits, hears the cock he will not be 
satisfied until he has bought him. 
Beneventano, as he names it, dissolves 
the gray mists, makes one feel warm 
in the cold air, compels one to cry 
out, Never say die! Searching the 
countryside, the gentleman even- 
tually finds it, but the owner, Mr. 
Merrymusk, refuses to part with the 
bird which he has named Trumpet. 
Merrymusk and his family are liv- 
ing in severe poverty and with what 
will prove shortly to be fatal ill- 


\[srael Potter (1854) is a picaresque novel con- 
cerned with hope and despair. Exciting as action and 
humorous as satire though it is, Israel Potter is an 
adventure story, not philosophical fiction. There is 
no probing into the causes or the nature of hope 
or despair. 
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nesses. Their cock, however, keeps 
them from despair. 

During a later visit, the narrator 
finds Merrymusk close to death, but 
the man’s faith is undiminished. He 
and his family still believe that their 
affairs are prospering. After utter- 
ing an especially hopeful sentiment, 
Merrymusk falls over dead. The cock 
crows, powerfully and as triumph- 
antly as ever. Then Mrs. Merrymusk 
dies, and the children die. Over the 
corpses, Trumpet shakes its plum- 
age, and crows “now like a Bravo! 
like a Hurrah! like a Three-times- 
three! hip! hip!” It then struts out 
of the shanty, flies to the apex of the 
building, utters a “supernatural 
note,” and falls dead. 

The narrator, who has a grimly 
ironic turn of mind, buries the cock 
in the same plot with the Merry- 
musk family, and erects a stone to 


Signor Beneventano on which there 
is chiseled 


O death, where is thy sting? 
O grave, where is thy victory? 


And he concludes by remarking that 
whenever he feels in the “doleful 
dumps” he himself crows loud and 
long — “COCK-A-DOODLE- 
DOO!—OO!—OO!—OO!”” If the 
story needs any explication, it is 
merely, and obviously, that an ex- 
cess of hope can kill. 

“Jimmy Rose” is a milder story, 
concerned with an elderly man, once 
wealthy, who seems long since to 
have adjusted himself to genteel 
poverty. He lives by visiting old 
friends at tea time and managing to 
eat enough cake and drink enough 
tea to sustain himself. The narrator, 
who sees and knows him from a dis- 
tance, for the most part, assumes 
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that circumstances have forced Jim- 
my Rose to give up any pretensions 
to pride, or to having a place in the 
world. He is surprised therefore 
upon visiting Jimmy Rose during 
the latter’s final illness to see him 
throw aside a gift from “a lovely 
young ministrant” (though not in 
her presence), angrily asking if she 
had taken him for a pauper. The 
point is clear enough: the capacity 
for hope is a condition of survival; 
however his friends viewed him, 
Jimmy Rose himself did not see his 
lot as a lowly one. 

“Benito Cereno,” one of Melville’s 
most successful stories, plays the in- 
genuousness and hopefulness of the 
American Captain Delano off against 
the despair of the Spanish Benito 
Cereno. Delano, as the action has it, 
discovers Cereno’s vessel the San 


Dominick in distress and boards it. 
The conduct of the crew, of the 


Negro slaves and of Benito Cereno 
himself seem very strange, but De- 
lano misunderstands the reasons for 
the strangeness. Only after the Span- 
ish captain had thrown himself into 
the boat carrying Delano back to 
his own vessel, the Bachelor’s De- 
light, and the Negro Babo had fol- 
lowed with the intent to kill him, 
and so on, does he learn there has 
been a murderous mutiny. He had 
misunderstood not only Babo’s at- 
tentiveness to Don Benito but all of 
the charade-like eerie movement of 
life on board the San Dominick. 
Babo, the ringleader, is eventually 
tried and condemned, and the san- 
guine Captain Delano is pleased that 
his own adventure had not proved 
disastrous. Don Benito, however, has 
fallen into deep despair. He had re- 
fused to identify Babo for the court, 
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and he plans to enter a monastery. 
This is the exchange between the 
two captains: 


‘I think I understand you; you generalize, 
Don Benito; and mournfully enough. But 
the past is passed; why moralize upon it? 
Forget it. See, yon bright sun has forgotten 
it all, and the blue sea, and the blue sky; 
these have turned over new leaves.’ 

‘Because they have no memory,’ he de- 
jectedly replied; ‘because they 
human.’ 

‘But these mild trades that now fan your 
cheek, Don Benito, do they not come with 
a human-like healing to you? Warm friends, 
steadfast friends are the trades.’ 

“With their steadfastness they but waft 
me to my tomb, Senor,’ was the foreboding 
response. 

“You are saved, Don Benito,’ cried Cap- 
tain Delano, more and more astonished and 
pained; ‘you are saved; what has cast such 
a shadow upon you?’ 

‘The negro.’ 


are not 


Captain Delano, on one level, is that 
part of nineteenth-century America 
which did not realize how explo- 
sive slavery was, and on another 
level he represents the constitutional 
inability of certain optimistic types 
to comprehend evil, either potential 
or accomplished. Captain Delano 
and his vessel, the Bachelor’s Delight, 
symbolize good will and sanguine 
irresponsibility. 

The Confidence Man (1857), the 
last of Melville’s novels (if it can be 
called a novel) before the great si- 
lence, is commonly read as single- 
mindedly virulent in ridiculing in- 
genuousness, hopefulness, optimism 
and trust. Only the cynical and cer- 
tain expert rationalizers escape the 
Confidence Man —and even some 
of these are caught when he appeals 
to their lusts for money or for good 
health. Roy Fuller, for example, says 
The Confidence Man is another 
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Gulliver’s Travels but without the 
reasonable man, and he adds that 
Melville was writing about a “vio- 
lently commercial world, in which 
men have based their morality on 
money.” F. O. Matthiessen makes 
similar points: 


In the case of The Confidence Man the 
problem was further complicated by Mel- 
ville’s own state of mind at the period, since 
he was in such a mood of Timonism that 
he was driven into writing the whole book 
as a satiric comment on the text from Co- 
rinthians, ‘Charity suffereth long and is 
kind.’ He was too bitter, too distressed per- 
sonally, to keep his satire under control, and 
so there is no progress on to his theme, no 
sense of what he emphasized at the end of 
his introduction of “Knights and Squires”: 
that Ahab’s crew composed a deputation of 
humanity, bound ‘to lay the world’s griev- 
ances’ at some bar of judgment. 


Such readings neglect the sinuous 
intellectuality that winds through 
the book, the opposition of texts, 
“Charity suffereth long and is kind,” 
and “No Trust,” the sign in the bar- 
ber’s shop. And, especially, they ig- 
nore the shifting characterization 
from Confidence Man to Cosmopoli- 
tan. The book does not say there is 
no place for charity in the world or 
that the charitable are invariably 
gulls. Charity, or, as he calls it in the 
final chapter, faith in Providence, is 
necessary. On the other hand, one 
must be careful not to be gulled. The 
final chapter, entitled ““The Cosmo- 
politan Increases in Seriousness,” 
makes the book’s point about char- 
ity. 
This time the Cosmopolitan is met 
in the company of a well-disposed, 
trusting elderly man. He is described 
as the sort who, say, as a visitor in 
London never leaves his room and 
consequently never muddies his 
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clothes or gets lost in a fog. The 
Cosmopolitan talks with him about 
a passage in the “Wisdom of Jesus, 
Son of Sirach,” which advises one 
not to trust even one’s closest 
friends. The old man assures him 
that the “Wisdom of Jesus” is apo- 
crypha and therefore not to be 
trusted. After this exchange, a young 
boy, whose manner and appearance 
say he knows the seamy side of 
things, appears desiring to sell them 
locks and money belts. His warnings 
about thieves and pick-pockets are 
so convincing that the old man buys 
both, and he has a partial change of 
heart. Before retiring he asks what 
(his memory is not good) it could 
have been that a member of the 
ship’s company told him not to for- 
get, and he is told that it must be 
his life-preserver. The Cosmopoli- 
tan says, “I think that in case of a 
wreck, barring sharp-pointed tim- 
ber, you could have confidence in 
that stool [containing the life-pre- 
server] for a special providence.” 
And the old man replies that yes, 
one must retain faith in Providence. 
Then the solar lamp is extinguished, 
and, in the uncertain darkness, the 
Cosmopolitan “kindly led the old 
man away.” The point is clear 
enough: one must take precautions 
against disaster, but the complete 
absence of trust makes only for 
constant uneasiness or worse. 

One must not forget that the 
Confidence Man is a great masquera- 
der, and he is not solely a villain. As 
the Cosmopolitan who dominates the 
latter half of the book (the con- 
man guise dominates the first half), 
he puts many a searching question, 
not the least those he directs against 
Mark Winsome (Emerson) and his 
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Practical Disciple, Egbert. As the 
Cosmopolitan he presents the other 
side of the medal, and one need 
hardly point out that the title, The 
Confidence Man, is open to two in- 
terpretations. 

In the second chapter from the 
end (XLIV), the author recalls 
that the barber had called the Cos- 
mopolitan “quite an original” char- 
acter. Melville presumably did not 
want his point to be missed, and he 
devotes a short chapter to the prob- 
lem of original characterization. To 
produce an original character, he 
says, an author must have “seen 
much,” seen “through much,” and 
had “much luck.” Presumably he 
wants us to recognize that his mas- 
querader is, like most men, partly 
a con-man and partly a philanthro- 
pist. Much earlier (Chapter XIV) 
in the book, in one of the several 
discussions of the nature of fiction, 


he had treated consistency in charac- 
ter drawing: 


That fiction, where every character can, 
by reason of its consistency, be compre- 
hended at a glance, either exhibits but sec- 
tions of character, making them appear for 
wholes, or else is very untrue to reality; 
while, on the other hand, that author who 
draws a character, even though to common 
view very incongruous in its parts, as the 
flying-squirrel, and, at different periods as 
much at variance with itself as the butter- 
fly is with the caterpillar into which it 
changes, may yet, in so doing, be not false 
but faithful to facts. 


This comment is made about a mer- 
chant who suddenly shifts in his at- 
titudes (Chapter XIII), but it is 
even more true of the Confidence 
Man himself.” He is Black Guinea, a 


2At the end of Chapter XXXII, Melville once again 
discusses inconsistency in his characters, this time in 
relation to the Cosmopolitan, and he refers the reader 
to the earlier discussion (Chapter XIV). 
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dishonest agent for the Seminole 
Widow and Orphan Asylum, the 
dispenser of a Samaritan Pain Dis- 
suader, a stock salesman, and so on 
— but he is also the Cosmopolitan, 
a most philosophical man. The Con- 
fidence Man may be read as a satire 
on certain forms of American in- 
genuousness, and the Fidele is seen 
to be ironic as the name for a boat 
carrying such a diversified lot of 
people. But it is not solely ironic. 
An act of trust is implied in board- 
ing it in the first place, and similar 
acts of trust are necessary in the 
human journey, which the ship and 
its passengers are intended to sym- 
bolize. 

Melville, then, wrote a number of 
stories about the nature of hope. As 
one might expect, the theme is found 
in at least one poem. This work, 
“The Blue-Bird,” is not among Mel- 
ville’s better poems, but it epitomizes 
much that he said in his prose fic- 
tion: 


The Blue-Bird 


Beneath yon Larkspur’s azure bells 
That sun their bees in balmy air 

In mould no more the Blue-Bird dwells 
Tho’ late he found interment there. 


All stiff he lay beneath the Fir 

When shrill the March piped overhead, 
And Pity gave him sepulchre 

Within the Garden's sheltered bed. 


And soft she sighed—Too soon he came; 
On wings of hope he met the knell; 
His heavenly tint the dust shall tame; 
Ah, some misgiving had been well! 


But, look, the clear ethereal hue 
In June it makes the Larkspur’s dower; 
It is the self-same welkin-blue— 
The Bird’s transfigured in the Flower. 


The point is clear: if one flies on the 
wings of hope, a little misgiving may 
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prevent disaster. If disaster does 
come, it may carry with it a margin 
of victory. The latter of course is 
an essential of tragedy, and one 
might examine Moby Dick as well 
as other stories and poems in the 
light of it. But at least two of his 
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full-length books, a number of short 
stories, and quite a few observations 
made in letters or the notes on his 
reading show that as an American 
Melville was profoundly interested 
in the nature of hope as a human 
phenomenon. 


Why Does the Dog Howl on the 
Midnight Hill? 


SANORA BaBB 


Why does the dog howl on the midnight hill, 
The architecture of his plaint 


Unguarded like a ruin? 


What woke him out of sleep 


To this gigantic moon? 


The monstrous void of thought? 
A subtle recognition of his doom? 


Has Diana seen him slumbering on the grass 
And kissed him as she kissed Endymion, 
To leave him haunted by one touch of love? 


Or did he trail the ghostly stag of time three thousand years 
To find that he was Sirius at Orion’s heel, 
Set in the sky to ornament a huntress’ grief? 


Why does the dog 


With naked solitude engrave the night? 


Why does the dog howl on the midnight hill? 


Yvor Winters and the Neo-Humanists 


KeirH McKean 


HERE are several important 

differences between Irving 

Babbitt and Ivor Winters, 
but there is one which is at the cen- 
ter of the critical theory of each and 
will help to show the distinction be- 
tween the two. Put in general terms, 
the things which most clearly sepa- 
rate them is that Babbitt is primarily 
a moralist who freely illustrates his 
discussions with the materials of lit- 
erature, while Winters, on the other 
side, is primarily the critic who stays 
strictly with art and holds to a con- 
ception of the creative act which 
allows him to deal with the whole 
poem in moral terms. 

Any literary critic who is avow- 
edly concerned with ethical import, 
may fall into the error of avoiding 
the aesthetic in the work and may 
attend only to the explicit moral 
statement or to the evil effects of 
that philosophy. Those were pre- 
cisely Babbitt’s greatest faults. It is 
true that he frequently mentioned 
what he called the “inner form” of 
the work (the paraphraseable con- 
tent) and the “outer form” (the 
aesthetic detail) and he would insist 
that great art must show excellence 
in both; but in practice Babbitt sel- 
dom bothered with “mere” outer 
form — because he found the real 
poem, the one he cared about, in the 
inner form. Babbitt admitted, for 
example, that the outer form of one 
of Wordsworth’s poems was good, 
perhaps even most admirable when 
it was most dubious as doctrine, but 
it was Wordsworth the poetic philo- 


sopher that always caught Babbitt’s 
critical eye; and, when he cast it on 
the whole of Wordsworth’s work, 
he held that the poems were vitiated, 
finally, because the artist confused 
“leafy reverie” with “genuine spir- 
itual experience.” 

But what is even more damning to 
Babbitt’s reputation as a critic, is 
that he never stayed very long even 
with the specific prose statement of 
the poem itself. Rather, he con- 
stantly moved away from the work 
in order to show how the doctrine 
occasioned some general social ill, 
like socialism, the labor unions, the 
Christian Science Church, or wo- 
men’s suffrage. The connection be- 
tween the starting point, the poem, 
and the end point of these lively dis- 
cussions was often stretched thin or 
broken. At times even Babbitt real- 
ized that he had wandered too far, 
as when he returned to his subject, 
the German poet Schiller, after a 
long digression on moral laxity 
with the frank admission that the 
artist was “only remotely responsi- 
ble, if at all, for the proficiency we 
have attained in the art of sinking.” 

Disapproving such wild flights 
and, clearly conscious of what he 
calls Babbitt’s “tremendous errors 
and limitations,” Winters carefully 
avoids social criticism in his literary 
discussions and, in addition, seems 
determined to prove a moral critic 
of the work as a whole, so that all 
its parts — not just the prose in the 
poem — will have ethical signifi- 
cance. Remarkably enough, he is 
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able to do this, in his own terms at 
least, with his theory that a good 
poem is successful because it dis- 
plays the proper adjustment of the 
feeling content of the work (largely 
non-paraphraseable) to a defensible 
rational structure (the paraphrase- 
able content). While the logical 
structure is conveyed by the deno- 
tations of the words, the emotion 
appropriate to it is carried by such 
features as the connotations of the 
words, or by the metrical patterns. 
This familiar distinction between 
the emotional content and the logi- 
cal content of a poem is, to be sure, 
not itself a mew departure; but 
Winters does introduce a radically 
new twist wlien he insists that the 
act of artistic creation is essentially 
an ethical experience, because it is 
one in which the artist must shape, 
evaluate, and, in effect, control the 
experience he tries to portray. If the 
artist is successfully to record an 
experience, Winters argues, he must 
have an accurate understanding of 
it himself and an appropriate emo- 
tional response. While the meaning 
of his poem may not demand one 
and only one appropriate feeling, the 
logical frame will set the limits of 
emotion which ought to go along. 
At every point in the process of 
writing, when he fashions a defensi- 
ble rational frame or when he selects 
the right word or rhythm for the 
emotional “tone,” the artist exer- 
cises what Winters calls “moral judg- 
ment.” The finished poem, then, is 
clear and precise evidence of the 
quality of the artist’s moral percep- 
tion. : 

There is probably no better illus- 
tration of Winters’ meaning than 
his argument that poetry ought to 
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have a regular metrical pattern. 
Since the meter of a work “renders 
possible a refinement in the adjust- 
ment of feeling to motive,” then the 
quality of that pattern and the 
poet’s variations on it have for him 
“moral significance.” The couplet, 
he believes, is the best of all possible 
verse forms because it has such an 
obvious and solid metrical substruc- 
ture over which poetic variations 
may move, that it allows us to iden- 
tify the slightest departure from the 
basic norm as an indication of the 
artist’s moral perception. The more 
modern free verse, however, is the 
worst of forms because, the antithe- 
sis of the couplet, it has no regular 
norm. 

But the creative act, if it is a 
moment of delicate moral decision, 
is, except for degree, much like the 
adjustment to reality and the con- 
trol of one’s feelings one is called 
upon to make every day. Of course 
not all our experiences equally tax 
our intellectual and moral strength, 
but, according to Winters, we do 
spend our energy trying to maintain 
a proper balance between our under- 
standing and our emotions. If our 
power of perception weakens, if we 
slip into illusions and our feelings 
are motivated by dreams rather than 
reality, then we approach madness. 
While a madman may see and feel 
with great intensity, yet his emotion 
is simply intensely felt illusion. The 
citizen with a strong power of moral 
perception, however, and an ethical 
sense nourished by his knowledge of 
ethics, is able to adjust his under- 
standing to reality and bring his feel- 
ings into harmonious accord. Acting 
with the aid of well established hab- 


its of observation and self control, 
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he comprehends the true nature of 
sin and is, therefore, able to evaluate 
his experiences correctly; and the 
finest artists are able to evaluate a 
whole wide range of human experi- 
ence. Thus Shakespeare, who enjoyed 
the blessings of a profound and ac- 
curate understanding of the experi- 
ences and characters he depicted, 
combined with a profound under- 
standing of the medium — language 
— was able to “fix in language the 
feeling, detailed and total, appro- 
priate to the action portrayed.” 
Although Winters’ description of 
the good life, and even his estimate 
of the good in art, has what we 
might call a psychological center, 
he consciously avoids purely psy- 
chological discourse on the grounds 
that his proper business is literature. 
The same may be said of ethical 
theory, for his critical approach 
does invite him to go off into a 
general evaluation of ethical sys- 
tems to discover which might help 
a man adjust most happily; but, in 
the main, he leaves that sort of treat- 
ment for the more special occasion 
and deals solely with the relevant 
literary consequences of the artist’s 
moral perception. Aside from those 
two possible points of departure, his 
critical theories tend to carry him 
directly to the works. If the rational 
structure of a poem is obscure, then 
there can be no appropriate emotion; 
or, if the emotion is not clearly mo- 
tivated by the meaning, then again 
we have obscurity. In either case, the 
critic must attend to the art, and, 
whatever else he is, Winters is im- 
pressive as a close and imaginative 
reader. R. P. Blackmur feels that no 
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critic has done more to “deflate, in 
detail, specifically, under your nose 
and your mouth, the final value of 
poetry, however otherwise valuable, 
which fails to declare its subject.” 
There is little doubt that Winters 
is the critic for those who suffer 
from the incomprehensible in Hart 
Crane or from the indeterminate 
prose and verse of Ezra Pound. An 
uncompromising enemy of obscur- 
antism, Winters has fashioned deli- 
cate tools of analysis and has skill- 
fully probed and cut to lay bare an 
illusion of coherence or a dispropor- 
tion of feeling. 

It is true that it alarms some to 
see all this careful analysis carried on 
in moral terms; and those who are 
unfamiliar with his writings may go 
into a slight state of shock the first 
time they encounter his idea that 
faulty meter is really a failure in 
moral perception. Once his meaning 
comes clear, the shock will pass. But 
do not ask, with impatience, that 
Winters drop the ethical terms and 
get on about his critical business, 
for he conceives of the creative act 
as an exercise in moral judgment 
and it must be understood and eval- 
uated as such. He means exactly 
what he says, as he once explained to 
John Crowe Ransom; and it is clear 
that he says something quite differ- 
ent from what the humanists were 
saying twenty-five years ago. From 
his own point of view, we must 
admit, Winters is correct when he 
observes that Babbitt was com- 
pletely ignorant of the way “in 
which the moral intelligence ac- 
tually gets into poetry.” 


Study in Gray 


LeGARDE S. DouGHTy 


HE first thing that came to 
mind was the fact of lost 
identity in the maze of a 


city. People are not persons — just 
people, with no more individuality 
than panicles of wheat leaning one 
way or another in ragged strips 
through a stony field. That is the 
way people seem in a city, I was 
thinking; people, their identities 
lost, their personalities withdrawn 
into hollow corridors; nothing par- 
ticular about their facades, all pale; 
and the inconspicuous differences 
among flat, rounded, and jagged 
facades seem as arbitrary and with- 
out meaning as the same differences 
in a row of buildings along a street 
of commerce. 

The exception brought all this to 
mind. And exception he was, be- 
cause I saw him from the bus win- 
dow under a corner light. The ex- 
ception was not only the man; it 
was the circumstances in which he 
was so particularly and individually 
seen. The night was more gray than 
black, just wet enough with hang- 
ing mist to be wet only where shoe 
soles or tires crushed pin-point beads 
of moisture into grimy water. I saw 
him only a few seconds, saw him in 
profile. I suppose he was looking at 
the traffic light, waiting for the 
green. The bus went on, and that 
was all I saw. What I remembered 
was the gray profile under an old 
gray hat creased to razor edge, and 
subtended by a gray raincoat. Any- 
how they all looked gray. 

The face impressed me with the 


stress of vital words quietly, so- 
berly repeated. For the brow the 
word was “reality;” there could be 
no fabulous creed pedestaled in 
Buddhist comfort behind that rocky 
promontory. For the eyes—or those 
caverns in which I somehow knew 
the irises were gray and constantly 
focal on some earnest intangible — 
for these the word was “aspiration.” 
The nose was gently aquiline; and 
the word for it was “‘sensitivity;” it 
would have looked becoming over 
the bridge of a violin. “Patience” was 
the word for the mouth, a line that 
neither lifted nor sagged at its ends, 
merely kept silent and waited. 

How I could see these features in 
the few seconds under a sallow street 
lamp on a misty night from a bus 
that slowed very little, then plunged 
on through the green light — how I 
could see these details I do not know. 
How I could catch their meanings 
in the unlabored upspring of vital 
words I cannot pretend to guess. 
Imagination induced by striking im- 
pression? That question must be the 
answer. But the coincidence of fancy 
with fact makes another phenome- 
non to wonder at. 

Everyone has had the experience 
of running into some old acquaint- 
ance twice in quick succession after 
a long lapse of time from the last 
previous sight. Maybe a year or 
more has passed since you saw the 
person, then you pass him on the 
street one morning —and in the 
afternoon, or during the next day 
or two, run across him in the post 
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office. That happened in the instance 
of the compelling face I had never 
seen before, for within the week I 
not only saw the man again, I un- 
knowingly hounded him down to 
his burrow. 

On the business of selling a tract 
of ragged grass to a company that 
planned to erect a canning plant, I 
met them — two partners — at the 
cemetery wall. I waved at the rec- 
tangle of six acres. They saw it just 
as I had described it: a long tract of 
good width, the cemetery wall end- 
ing beside one length of it, the rail- 
road track running along the other 
length, and the far end marked by 
groveling crinkles of barbed wire 
that once had been a fence—beyond 
which there was only space to the 
piney horizon. It was at an edge of 
the city, a frayed edge. 

The two men looked, plucked at 
their chins, walked a few paces, 
leaned together a while, looked out 
sweepingly again, pointed here and 
there, leaned together again, then 
came back to me with decision; they 
would buy, would meet at my office 
in the morning to close the deal. We 
had a moment of chatter then, gar- 
nished with smiles. It was at most 
peripheral joviality; at least it was 
pleasant relief — reaction from mis- 
givings, suspicions, hallucinatory 
fears that persist to the last in even 
the most simple, clear, tangible, un- 
hazardous transaction in which 
many dollars are involved. But that 
does not matter. What matters is 
that they drove off committed and 
happy about it, and I resolved that 
since I had made a good commission 
for my firm and a good one for my- 
self, with the sun past midafternoon 
— since I had accomplished this — 
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I would call it a day and poke into 
the stonecutter’s shop. 

It was a sprawling tin shed with 
sides of rough pine partly covered 
with tarpaper. John Kohlruss — 
Monuments in faded letters hung 
from an eave at the unenclosed end 
of the shed. The shop was off a cor- 
ner of the near end of the new-sold 
tract. It was surrounded by cubes 
and slabs and rounds of stone and 
marble; and here and there among 
them, marble lambs were lying on 
marble turfs, waiting patiently for 
as many infants to come and go in 
a few inauspicious breaths of air, to 
come in ironic futility through a 
blink of light into the shadow of 
the wall and be pressed down deep 
and forever under the calm little 
marble lambs. What hard consola- 
tion, I thought, for love, longing, 
and travail— gentle little lambs, 
emblems of innocence waiting to 
commemorate things that would 
have no more real existence than 
weak flashes of sorry tinder. Gentle, 
spotless little lambs, symbols of the 
heavenly wishfulness to prolong in 
despair the presence and the absence 
of fragmentary zero. Even so, there 
was just so much of heaven: the 
stonecutter had fetched down bits 
of cirrus to fashion these lambs. 
Here they were, white fluff made 
solid. 

I came back to myself and made 
a wry inner smile. Real estate — eh! 
—I thought. What business had I in 
such foolish traffic? So many lumps 
of dirt for so many flags of money. 
I should have been a cynic poet 
brooding among things from Main 
Street to dead end, moving in baggy 
cloth, and stopping now and then 
to scratch jagged sardonicisms on a 
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dog-eared envelope. 

At the door I saw him. His back 
to me, he was bent over a square of 
stone, beveling an edge with some 
buzzing instrument. After a while 
he turned, saw me from the corner 
of an eye. He cut the power from 
the instrument and faced me. 

He was the man under the corner 
light. The face confirmed itself; it 
was now exactly as I had seen it in 
that passing glimpse in the mist. But 
the man was much older than he 
had seemed. Arms bare out of the 
ragged shoulders of a sleeveless shirt, 
he was a figure of long, lean muscles, 
and no belly. His hair was thin, 
short-cropped, and as white as the 
stone dust that covered the shop, a 
skin of snow. 

“Pardon me,” I said. “I won’t in- 
terrupt you further; just wanted to 
look inside; I’ve never seen a stone- 
cutter’s shop before.” 

He partly closed one eye, aimed 
the other carefully at me, and his 
face went into a momentary grim- 
ace of surprise. He spread his hands 
out then. “Help yourself.” He smiled 
pensively. “Fifty years — you’re the 
first ever to come here just to look. 
People shy away from here like they 
shy away from the morgue.” He 
smiled again and made a deep throaty 
sound of derision. “They come on 
business only, young man; business 
only. And some are bowed with 
grief and some are bowed with mock 
grief. And more than you think 
come in such joy of new wealth, or 
—er—emancipation, they couldn’t 
be beaten into a look of grief. Get 
the business done and get out; that’s 
all there is to them.” 

I smiled. “I’m not exactly a young 
man.” 
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He looked at me_ studiously. 
“Anybody under sixty is young. 
You'll know that some day, and 
you'll say it without pitying your- 
self—if your health stays robust.” 

“Yours sure seems robust,” I said, 
looking at the long, tough ropes at 
his neck and down his arms now 
hanging at rest. 

“Labor, fresh air, and walking,” 
he said. “No car and no bus riding. 
I intend to drop in a heap when I 
go; no wallowing fat in a sick bed 
for me.” 

I was suddenly determined to see 
the crank in him, the crackpot, to 
thank him for my look and be gone; 
but his thin smile persisted, and it 
quietly expressed humor and under- 
standing. 

“If you want to look around,” 
he said, “help yourself. Not much 
to see, but help yourself.” 

He moistened a towel at the hy- 
drant and began wiping the dust 
from his exposed skin. “I’m about to 
knock off anyhow; been hard at it 
since seven this morning.” He went 
on wiping the dust away. 

I looked around at the stones, the 
snowy old desk with a top that had 
been rolled back perhaps fifty years, 
and at strange tools and devices. But 
the impression was all stone. Stone 
with its lines, its angles, its curves, 
its figures, and its weight. 

“You don’t run this place alone, 
do you?” 

He guessed what I was thinking. 
““There’re dollies and tackle,” he said, 
pointing to a pile of ropes and pul- 
leys in a corner. “Moving things 
around is no problem.” He slapped 
the newest layer of dust from an 
overstuffed chair that might have 
come down from some colonial 
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manor. “Have a seat and I'll offer 
you a glass of sherry.” 

I stood by the chair and waited 
until he returned from the pine cabi- 
net, bearing tumblers and a gallon 
jug of wine. I took the tumbler of 
sherry — and it was full—in my 
left hand and held out my right, 
telling him my name. 

He sat in a straight chair across 
a sort of aisle from me. 

“I didn’t intend to be alone,” he 
said. “It was my father’s business. 
I learned it under him; worked with 
him till he died — ninety. I wanted 
my son to come in. Put him through 
the state university.” He took a long 
swallow. “Wisdom was what I hoped 
he’d get there. Wisdom would have 
been good for him. But he got only 
learning, knowledge, facts. He’s a 
salesman up North. Prosperous — 
sure—but burdened with ex- 
penses.” 


With that, old Kohlruss waved 
the son away in an aspect of weari- 
ness, not bitterness. In fact he was 
almost smiling, as if he were re- 
signed to the whim of some head- 
strong child. Then the threat of a 
smile became one. “I’m not really 


alone. There’re Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John. But they don’t do 
any cutting or lifting. Are you or- 
thodox?” 

I shook my head in a firm nega- 
tive. 

He chuckled comfortably and 
went on. “Just talk. My partners 
just talk. But I give them credit. 
They’re my salesmen. If it weren’t 
for those four gospelers I suppose 
there’d be no demand for marble. 
Not many people would want a 
monument if they thought a plain 
cipher was the right inscription for 
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it.”” He leaned over and thumped a 
little pile of dust that had gathered 
under his abrading wheel. “Cipher,” 
he said in a meditative drop to his 
deepest vocal cords. 

He reached for the jug to refill 
his tumbler. His action took up the 
interval, making my silence hardly 
noticeable. I was glad of that, for I 
had found nothing to say in the 
turn of my thoughts to the face 
under the street light. There was the 
brow, the rocky promontory; and 
if words were needed to prove the 
word I had fixed on it, what had he 
said but “reality”? He thrust the jug 
toward me with such unmistakable 
emphasis I hurriedly drained my 
tumbler and held it out. 

Tumblers of sherry! Tumblers! 

The glow of the wine had already 
spread out to my fingers and toes. 
It was a dark-red, sumptuous, 
quietly inspiriting glow. I caught 
sight of the gray hat on a peg and 
the gray raincoat slumped in a heap 
where it had fallen. If I had needed 
confirmation, the sharp crease in the 
crown of the hat would have been 
the clincher. I started to tell him of 
seeing him on the misty corner — 
the glow was all over my body—but 
I had the wit to realize I could not 
do it right. It would be mawkish. 
It would disgust him as some kind 
of beggarly sentiment. It would 
spoil the whole thing. I switched to 
something safe — questioned him 
about his instruments and about the 
different kinds of stone. He got up 
two or three times to put a hand 
on one thing or another as he an- 
swered me. 

The wine was making me com- 
fortably dizzy. It didn’t seem to 
touch him at all. After a lapse in 
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the talk I said what I suppose was 
inevitable in such a place. “I wonder 
if this business —I mean being so 
close to dead people —I wonder if 
it ever gets you down. Seems to me 
it might get completely depressing 
often enough.” 

Kohlruss shook his head. “Just the 
opposite. Seeing people live—seeing 
the way they live, I mean—is what’s 
depressing. Scuffle and scrap, all 
wanting the last black penny out of 
the raggedest jeans that ever backed 
up against a fire plug. Money’s all 
people think about. If they loved 
work for its own worth, money’d 
be what it’s supposed to be, a con- 
venience for swapping things. But 
they love money, make work nothing 
more than a way to get it... Most 
people die without ever knowing 
what it means to live. No crown of 
laurel for them. It’s money, money, 
money. Come, let me show you 
something.” 

I followed him across the street 
to the cemetery gate. The sun was 
red now on the stones, making the 
kind of glow I was feeling inside. 
Kohlruss swept his hand toward the 
expanse of the cemetery. 

“Do you know what I see? I don’t 
see a lot of dead platitudes, though 
I cut many a one of them with my 
own hands. I see those stones chuck- 
ling and shaking their heads. It’s a 
kind of sense of humor the things 
underneath would feel if they could 
look back and feel at all. If people 
could stand here and see what I see 
they’d soon get to the matter of liv- 
ing while they could and do away 
with all the made-up fury of strug- 
gling to death.” 

He stepped back and looked at 
me with something like abashment 
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— anyhow something as near that 
as the tough metal of his being could 
suffer. 

“Do you follow me? Or do you 
think I’m just an old loon?” 

“I follow you,” I said quickly. 
“IT damn well follow you.” 

The gray eyes were fixed on me, 
and I saw them change from doubt 
to belief. Then they became wholly 
their word, “aspiration” — aspira- 
tion as selfless as the zeal of a saint. 

I hestitated to go back to the 
shop. I didn’t want the verve to 
wear thin, didn’t want my welcome 
to wear out. An idea struck me. 

“T’ve enjoyed your hospitality,” I 
said. “Now I want you to come and 
have dinner with me uptown. That 
ought to round things out nicely.” 

He thanked me and laughed. The 
way it happened was as polite as a 
child’s curtsy, but it made the idea 
of dinner uptown seem ridiculous. I 
was sorry I hadn’t said supper in a 
cafe. Anyhow I was sorry, for he’d 
flattered me with attention. Before 
we reached the door I stopped and 
tried to express something of the ef- 
fect he’d had on me without risking 
the incredible coincidence and the 
salient details. I hinted as much as I 
could about the sure command of 
his presence; and as he was shrug- 
ging it away in clear amazement I 
diverted to the little lambs strewn 
about. Certainly I could compli- 
ment his fine skill in forming these 
naturalistic bits of woolly marble 
without getting a cordial pooh-pooh 
for it. 

“You like sculpture?” he said. It 
was hardly a question, though. He 
plucked at my sleeve. I went inside. 

“I’ve got something here I really 
worked on,” he said, moving the jug 
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out of the way and pushing one or 
two things aside, as if he felt that he 
was about to commit his first act of 
any importance at all. He reached 
then to a square of dirty canvas. I’d 
casually thought it covered some 
kind of buffing instrument against 
the perpetual dust. The canvas slid 
to the floor. 

And there it was. . 
pink marble. 

He was watching me intently. I 
did not have to act. I don’t think 
I would have acted. The bust of a 
young woman — it made me think 
of the living marble of Carpeaux I 
had seen in the Louvre during my 
army days. It was delicate. It was 
alive. 

“My God,” I said, “it’s exquisite! 
It’s — it’s exquisite!” 

“She’s my wife,” he said. “Anna. 
Anna as I remember her the day we 
were married. Anna. Seventeen. 
Think of it, just seventeen. And 
she’s been dust now for twenty 
years. Old, bedridden, broken, and 
dust.” 

The man was not master of him- 
self now. He stood there like some- 
thing chiseled gray in the gray sur- 
roundings. No master now; a mere 
child, a helpless septuagenarian child. 
I looked from the figure to him. He 
was still gazing at it. Profile. White 
profile. Or gray; white was gray 
now in the evening light. The aqui- 
line nose—and the word “sensitivi- 
ty.” Surely, he had breathed out this 
figure in pink marble. 

I looked back to the figure. I said 
the right thing — nothing. He re- 
covered it. After that he was master 
again. 

“Help yourself to wine,” he said. 
“I must get into my street clothes.” 


. a bust in 
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“No more wine, thanks,” I said. 

“Oh, a few glasses in the evening 
— it helps a man sprint away.” 

He poured another tumbler for 
himself. 

“Can’t I insist? Won’t you have 
supper with me?” I was about to 
beseech on the plea that my wife 
and son were visiting on the coast— 
had my car and most of my cash. 
But I thought it better not to men- 
tion it, especially not to mention a 
young wife —at least a youngish 
one — alive, and with promise of 
years in abundance. 

“Oh, I'd like to,” he said, not 
meaning it, “but my sister.” He 
looked at me with sudden amuse- 
ment. “She can’t count the years I 
can count, but she’s older just the 
same. Thinks she takes care of me. 
The truth is I take care of her.” He 
chuckled. “Sis Mattie! A knotty lit- 
tle bundle of predisposition and pre- 
judice if a man ever saw one.” 

“Well, let me drive you home at 
least.” I had a car that belonged to 
the firm. 

“Drive? A mere three miles to 
Fifteenth Street! Man, I’ve got to 
walk this wine out of my pores.” 

Clincher? Fifteenth Street was 
the street my bus had crossed on 
that misty night. 

I was thinking of Sis Mattie, that 
“knotty little bundle of predisposi- 
tion and prejudice”; thinking of 
the amused line of his mouth when 
he spoke of her. And there was the 
word “patience.” 

I said goodnight to Mr. Kohlruss. 

He had put down the tumbler 
and was thumbing the overall straps 
from his shoulders as I stepped out 
into the last of the sun. 


The Painting 


Rospert W. STALLMAN 


For a fly those cuckoos plot: 
The fly’s fixed in beak-range, 
Mesmerized to one spot. 

But the arrangement’s strange. 


No art is what it seems. 

Baffled because he’s stopped, 
Even the insect schemes. 

One cuckoo would have hopped 


From burrowed bough that bent 
Beneath him as he preyed; 

In this predicament 

He stiffened out and stayed. 


All art looks innocent, 

But what’s designed deceives. 
One wonders what is meant 
By that design of leaves. 


The way those leaves crisscross 
Suggests a crucifix. 

Their stems, like candlesticks, 
Shine with metallic gloss. 


Maimed and blossom-spilled, 
Magnolias have poured 
Their sacrifical seed. 
Nothing here’s fulfilled: 
That altar’s insect-bored, 
That crucifix is weed. 
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NE of the reasons I went 

back to driving a cab was to 

steer clear of the fair sex. 
Driving a cab, you don’t have to 
come any closer to women than 
“Thanks for the tip” — unless you 
want to. However, as my wife used 
to say, “Bert, you were born in the 
wrong house.” She was talking about 
Scorpio and Gemini and the planets 
and such like, but you could get 
her meaning without too much 
trouble. That was before she was 
put away. Well, the main person I 
had to deal with in the Spee-Dee 
Taxicab Service was the expediter 
of course, and the swing-shift ex- 
pediter was Rilla. 

The afternoon I went on the job 
I didn’t really pay too much atten- 
tion to her. Emory introduced me to 
her, naturally, but the main contact 
I had with her was, she came out 
when I was wiping off my cab and 
gave me my record sheet. 

“Here you are, Bert,” she said as 
friendly as you please. “Did Mr. 
Emory tell you the clutch is bad on 
this Plymouth? Don’t get stuck on 
a steep hill. You'll have to back 
down.” 

“Thanks, kid,” I said. “The way 
the old man talked, the Governor of 
California would be honored to ride 
in a limousine like this.” 

She had a nice laugh, a real nice 
laugh. In fact, she was well fleshed 
and I liked the way she dressed and 
I liked her coloring, so it’s surprising 
she didn’t make more of a first im- 
pression on me. I think it was the 
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way she batted her eyes. She had 
nice eyes, shiny as a squirrel’s, and 
long dark eyelashes. But she used 
them too much. She batted them at 
me when she wished me luck, and 
she looked at me up from under, 
sort of. Anyhow, when I got down 
to my stand at Twenty-second and 
Broadway, I didn’t give her a second 
thought. I honestly didn’t anticipate 
any more trouble from that quarter 
than I would from a waitress in a 
cafeteria. 

When I was driving cab during 
the war they didn’t have these two- 
way radios, so it was three or four 
days before I discovered I could 
listen in when the other drivers were 
gassing with Rilla. Mostly, she hadn’t 
talked to me much. “Bert,” she'd say, 
“go to 1717 Bonita Avenue,” or 
some such place; and I'd say “Okay.” 
You don’t get much of an idea from 
scraps like that. But one night about 
quarter to seven when everybody 
was holed in for dinner and not 
ready to step out any place yet, I 
snapped on the radio to tell her I 
was going to cruise for awhile, I was 
sick and tired of the blinking neons, 
and I heard this conversation going 
on. 
“Hey, Chester,” Rilla was saying, 
“have you had a fare yet tonight?” 

“Yes, from the Leamington to 
the SP station. It came to a dollar 
even. He didn’t tip me a thing.” 

“Well, here’s a woman that wants 
to be down to the San Francisco air- 
port by 8:40.” 

“Hot dog!” Chester said. “I get 
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a break. Where is she?” 

Rilla told him the address, and 
then I heard another voice, I didn’t 
know whose it was. 

“Hey, Rilla, I just had me a cus- 
tomer.” 

“Mm-hmm,” she said, very non- 
chalant, the way a person will when 
they think you mean more than 
you're saying. 

“He was sloppy drunk and he 
kept saying he had a broken heart.” 

“Who was it?” said somebody else, 
but Rilla didn’t say anything. 

“He was wall-eyed and he had a 
moustache,” says this same voice. 

Then everybody else that’s listen- 
ing in, four or five, yell in chorus, 
“Percy Glasscock!” And Rilla makes 
a funny noise and clicks off the radio. 
She can click anybody and every- 
body off the radio any time she feels 
like it. 

Well, naturally I didn’t know all 
the ins and outs of the matter, but 
it seemed pretty rough to me to 
have the whole bunch of them jump 
on her at the same time. So she had 
broken Percy Glasscock’s heart may- 
be; so she probably felt bad enough 
about it already without everybody 
jumping on her. That’s the way I 
was figuring it, but still I didn’t 
want to get mixed up in anything. 

What I did was, when I clicked 
back on, I told her in a nice way I 
was going cruising, and when she 
said okay in a dispirited way, I asked 
her would she like a milk shake. Her 
voice perked up a lot at that, and 
she said she sure would, vanilla, and 
it was really lonely there in the gar- 
age by herself from 4:30 till one. So 
I took one by for her and gassed a 
while as she drank it. She was friend- 
ly as could be and I noticed how well 
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built she was, and she kept tucking 
her blouse in more than I could see 
any call for, and she kept batting 
her eyes, which wasn’t so good, and 
I went back onto the streets. 

I went down to the Twelfth and 
Broadway stand and it was empty. 
Now mostly the other drivers hadn’t 
been too talkative with me, which is 
what I wanted as much as anything 
else, so this time I just sat there hav- 
ing a good time watching the people 
walk by and playing my imaginary 
trombone. That was a habit I got 
into, left over from the days when 
I played in big bands, till the drink 
and my wife’s trouble got me and I 
never went back to playing. So I 
was really surprised to see another 
Spee-Dee cab pull up behind me and 
this human ape step out with a fore- 
head so low his cap sits on his eye- 
brows. 

“Hello,” he says leaning in the 
window, “you’re the new man.” 

This was the joker with the Percy 
Glasscock story. I recognized his 
voice, and I didn’t like him already. 

“Yep,” I said, “Bert’s the moni- 
ker.” I got out to be sociable. 

We shook hands, only he’s got a 
grip like a vice. 

“Ormie’s mine,” he said. “Pleased 
to meet you.” 

“Sure, Ormie,” I said. I was feel- 
ing better. A guy like that, it would 
be a pleasure to call him Ormie ten 
times a minute. 

“Well, how do you like the job?” 
he says. 

Well, what does anybody in my 
situation say to a lead like that? You 
like it fine, Ormie, fine: Only I like 
to appear good-natured and peppy, 
as I appreciate such features in 
others; so what I did now was, I sort 
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of tipped my hat and bowed a little 
and I said with such a fleet of cars 
and such fellow-workers I was hon- 
ored to be a member of the Spee-Dee 
Taxicab Service. Maybe I laid it on 
too thick, because he just stood there 
and hitched up his pants and looked 
at me sour. His little black eyes were 
so far apart you were surprised to 
see them work together. 

“Say, Ormie,” I said, “those are 
really nice socks you got there.” 

That was a little better. He hitched 
up his pants again to look at them 
and he puffed up like a kid. That’s 
what they were, kid socks, red and 
yellow diamonds of that neon color 
they have nowadays that glows like 
it was alive. He looked like a pig 
that somebody had painted his ankles 
so they could catch him in the dark. 

“Sure,” he said, “I like ’em. Rilla 
gave ’em to me.” 

“Ts that so?” I said. I couldn’t fea- 
ture it. Besides, if she really did give 
them to him, I couldn’t see the way 
he’d laughed at her on the radio. 

“Yes, that’s so,” he said, tough. 
“Rilla’s a nice kid, only you got to 
know how to handle her.” 

“Like you?” I said, really pleasant. 

“What do you mean?” he said, 
suspicious as all hell. 

When one of those guys begins 
pawing the dirt, what you've got to 
be is fast on your feet. 

“Who’s Percy Glasscock?” I asks, 
so he won’t get up too much mo- 
mentum. 

“Percy Glasscock was a driver, 
see?” Ormie pokes one of those 
chopped off cigars he wears for a 
finger against my chest. “He thought 
he could make some time with Rilla 
but he didn’t get nowhere, see?”” He 
keeps punching at the same place, 
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which is very painful, only he’s five 
inches taller. “There ain't nobody 
gets nowhere with Rilla so you'd 
might as well not try, see?” 

“Sure,” I said. He had me up 
against the window of the cigar 
store, and I don’t mind saying it, 
his breath was not of the best. “Sure, 
she’s a nice girl. That’s what I al- 
ways thought.” 

“T just don’t want you to forget 
it, that’s all. You and your milk 
shakes. She’s poison.” 

Frankly, right then I'd just as 
soon I’d never met either one of 
them, so I just stood there. 1 won’t 
say I wasn’t sore, inside and outside. 
Ormie goes into the cigar shop, and 
from the way the guy waited on him 
it was clear to the naked eye it was 
just for the business and not for the 
friendship. Ormie cracks a couple 
of jokes, but the guy doesn’t even 
crack a smile. I like the cigar man 
better from that minute on, even if 
he does wear a toupee. 

The next afternoon when I came 
to work, who should be laughing and 
kidding in the office with Rilla but 
my old pal Ormie. You’d have 
thought they were bosom friends 
from the way they were laughing 
and pushing each other, and I can’t 
deny it, she was as set up as he was. 

“Hey, Ormie,” I says behind my 
hand, only out loud, “ask Rilla if 
I can have my stuff.” 

“What’s the matter, Bert?” she 
says. 

“Yeh,” he says, ““what’s the mat- 
ter?” Little Sir Echo. 

“You told me last night it’d be 
just as well if I didn’t speak to her 
any more.” 

I winked at Rilla when I said that, 
so she’d be sure to see it was just a 
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joke. Only nobody took it as a joke. 
Ormie got so mad he wanted to 
push me through the floor. He 
couldn’t because Rilla was there, so 
he just went out to clean up his cab. 
And Rilla was mad at him too, but 
she was sweet as pie with me. 

There were a couple of things I 
wanted to find out about her, how 
sweet was she really with me, and 
who wasn’t she sweet with? You can 
have too much of a good thing. 

“Say,” I said, “those are sure loud 
socks Ormie’s got on.” 

“Yes?” she said, and she put on 
lipstick, only she didn’t need any 
more lipstick that I could see. 

“Did you give them to him?” I 
said. “He said you did.” 

“Sure,” she said, “don’t you think 
they’re cute?” 

“No,” I said, real mournful. “I’ve 
got to be honest with you. I don’t 
think they’re cute. The least I can 
say is, they’re not cute.” 

“Well, Ormie likes them,” she 
says, and she straightens a shoulder 
strap. One thing about Rilla, if 
you're around her she sees to it 
you have a hard time looking at any- 
thing but Rilla. Of course she’s got 
something to look at. “Ormie likes 
them and he’s the one that’s wearing 
them.” She was as pert as you please 
and I liked her for it. 

“When’s your nights off, kid?” I 
said. 

“Wednesday and Thursday.” 

“How about going out with me 
Thursday?” 

She didn’t even pause a second, 
and the way she said “I'd love it” 
I really thought she meant it. In fact 
it worried me a little how much she 
meant it, me being practically a 
stranger as you might say. About 
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that time Chester came in, and she 
was as friendly with him, batting her 
eyes and all, as with anybody else. 
The truth is, I didn’t have her fig- 
ured out. 

This Chester now, he was a good 
enough fellow, but nothing out of 
the ordinary that I could see. He 
wasn’t any taller than I am, which 
isn’t tall enough, but he was thin 
and sort of frail looking. He had a 
big voice which he was always us- 
ing real deep; in fact, it sounded 
flat most of the time it was so deep, 
like a kid playing grown-up. Now 
what would a woman see in a flat- 
chested little guy like that? 

That same day I was just telling 
about, I found Chester standing in 
front of a pawnshop with his hands 
in his pockets and staring at the 
guns. He was such a sad sack I 
couldn’t keep from trying to buck 
him up a little. It was a slow day, so 
I thought I'd tell him about some of 
my experiences as a hunter. But by 
the time he’d said a few things like 
“T’ve never gone to Trinity County” 
or “Me, I never even shot a 30-30,” 
I was dragged down so far I couldn’t 
even finish the story I was on. That 
man just made me fired. 

It was a good story too. My father 
and I went up on the Trinity Alps 
the summer I was fifteen, deer hunt- 
ing. The first five or six days we 
didn’t see more than half a dozen 
doe and not a buck, so the last day 
we lit out from camp early for a 
little valley my father had heard of, 
where practically nobody ever went; 
it wasn’t too far from the Oregon 
border. Well, the long and the short 
of it is, we scared up as big a nine- 
point buck as I’ve ever seen and cor- 
nered him in a pocket of that valley 
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where he couldn’t get out. The way 
he came at us when he saw how we 
had him at bay, you wouldn’t believe 
a deer had it in him if you didn’t see 
it. My father told me I should never 
trust a deer at bay no matter how 
they act, and I believe him. I went 
back to that valley by myself once, 
a few years later, and I cornered me 
a doe in the same spot. Only I let 
her go. In fact I think even if I 
could have shot her legally I’d have 
let her go. She was a nice fat doe, 
scared to death but she was game. 
The feeling it gives a man to let a 
creature go like that, it’s worth it. 

Well, how could I tell a story like 
that to a character that probably 
never even saw a damned deer out- 
side of a z00? 

“Say,” I said, “Chester, I just re- 
membered I promised to take some- 
thing over to Rilla. I'll see you later.” 

He quit whistling. He’d been 
whistling between his teeth “Do not 
forsake me, O my darling,” and na- 
turally I hadn’t been too overjoyed 
talking to a whistler. 

“Rilla,” he says, “Rilla.” He sort 
of snorted. “Just watch your step.” 

I was downright sorry for him, 
and it occurred to me that that was 
the way Rilla felt about him too. 
All the same it isn’t pleasant to see a 
man be so hypocritical, talking with 
a woman and laughing real friendly 
with her but then speaking against 
her behind her back. So I didn’t even 
answer him. I just drove away. I 
didn’t even go to see Rilla. I thought 
I'd let it ride till Thursday and then 
we'd see what we'd see. 

So that Saturday afternoon I’m 
lying on my bed reading a mystery 
and I hear the landlady showing a 
guy the next room and he takes it. 
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There’s a locked door between my 
room and his but you can hear 
through it pretty well, if you’re so 
inclined. I go out about four and 
who should be walking down the 
hall ahead of me but Chester himself. 
You can just imagine how my pulses 
began racing at the sight of him. 

“Hey, Chester!” 

He sort of jerks and looks around 
at me. “Where’d you come from, 
Bert?” 

“T live here, next door.” 

“Well, by golly, let’s go have 
something to eat before we clock 
in. 

“Those were my sentiments ex- 
actly. Do you like chow mein?” 

He liked chow mein. While we 
were shoveling six-bits worth of it 
into our mouths, he said to me, 
“Have a good time Thursday night?” 

“Sure,” I said, looking at him 
sharp. “What were you thinking 
of?” 

“Rilla. Ormie seen you coming 
out of Sweet’s Ballroom with her.” 

“So what?” 

“So nothing. Don’t get sore at 
the drop of a hat. I just thought I'd 
let you know Ormie saw you.” 

“How do you know he did?” 

“He was mentioning the fact.” 

“I suppose I’ve got to make an 
account of myself to Ormie every 
time I want to take Rilla to a 
damned dance and buy her a drink. 
Well, by God.” 

“Don’t get so excited,” he said, 
with a sort of little grin on one side 
of his face. “He’s got nothing to 
go on.” 

“So he hasn’t. What difference 
does it make? And how does he 
know he hasn’t?” 

“Look, Bert,” he said and reached 
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for his wallet. ““Here’s a ten dollar 
bill. V’ll lay it against a one-spot 
that you can’t make any time with 
Rilla between now and Monday 
night.” 

I had a sneaking feeling I was 
being suckered into something, but 
by the time I saw his money I was so 
mad I didn’t give a damn. I laid a 
dollar beside his ten. “Will you take 
my word for it?” I asked him. 

“Oh, I’m next door to you,” he 
said. “Get her into your room. I'll 
hear.” 

The way he grinned at me I felt 
like a heel, but I didn’t back out. 

Still, when I was alone in my cab 
and had time to cool off, I began to 
think it would be the decentest thing 
to Rilla to not go through with it. 
For one thing, we’d had a good time 
all right Thursday night, but that 
wasn’t all there was to it. When I 
was driving her home after the 
dance, she kept holding hands pas- 
sionately. Can you imagine a man 
like me that’s been married once for 
four years wanting to hold hands 
passionately? Anyway, she did, and 
she got me pretty well steamed up. 
I stopped the car and put my arm 
around her to kiss her but she 
ducked. I kept on trying and she 
kept on ducking, till finally I 
brought my other hand into play 
and she gave me a left jab in the ribs 
I could still feel Saturday night. So 
we didn’t part on the best of terms, 
but I still wasn’t mad enough at her 
to want to hurt her reputation. I 
just wanted to keep out of trouble, 
but here I was sucked into it. Be- 
sides I wasn’t sure I could make the 
grade with her. 

Still and all, I like to get along 
with people, so when she clicked me 
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on about eight thirty and told me 
in that low-pitched, friendly voice 
of hers that I had a pick-up, I 
couldn’t be anything but friendly 
back with her. When a person likes 
you and likes to laugh a lot, there’s 
no point in trying to do anything 
but like them back. At least when 
you’re with them. 

The address she gave me turned 
out to be an ice cream joint, so I 
knew what she wanted. I decided to 
make peace and I took her up a milk 
shake. 

Ormie’s cab was parked out in 
front of the garage and when I 
opened the door to the office there 
he was coming out looking like the 
wrath of the Lord, with the finger 
marks on his cheek where Rilla had 
slapped him. I held the door open 
for him and took off my hat and 
bowed. He grunted like a hog and 
hit the milk shake up so it splattered 
in my face. If Rilla hadn’t been there 
he wouldn’t have stopped with a 
little tap like that. 

She was crying, and by the time 
we'd got me mopped up and her 
calmed down we were pretty good 
friends again, and when she kissed 
me on the cheek good-bye I'd really 
decided to let Chester have my buck. 

But just as I was going out she 
flips on Chester’s radio to give him 
an order and there’s Ormie’s voice. 

“. . . any where you see him.” 

“What do you mean?” says Ches- 
ter. 

They’d obviously been having a 
conversation with the microphone 
left on. 

“Look,” says Ormie and you can 
just see that King Kong scowl on 
his face from the way he’s roaring, 
“all you’ve got to do is find him and 
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trail him. Let me know where he is, 
get it? Leave the rest up to me.” 

“Okay, Ormie,” says Chester quick 
as he can. “Okay, anything you say.” 

Rilla snaps them off again and 
comes running over and grabs me 
by the arm. 

“I’m scared of him,” she says. 
““He’s mean. Don’t go out there, 
Bert. Go home. He’ll calm down.” 

Those were my sentiments ex- 
actly, and if she’d let me alone I'd 
have done just that. But here I was 
put on my mettle by a woman. 

“No,” I said. What else could I 
say? “It would take a better man 
than that moron to scare me out.” 
By God, for a minute I felt up to 
my own words. 

I pulled her up against me and 
kissed her. It wasn’t the best kiss in 
the world, I guess she was too upset 
to put her heart into it, but at least 
she didn’t stop me. It’s a good thing 
she wasn’t too reciprocal with me 
right then because if she had been I 
think I’d probably have begun fall- 
ing in love with her and that would 
have been a hell of a note. 

I cruised up and down Foothill 
Boulevard, where nobody would be 
likely to look for me for the good 
and sufficient reason there isn’t any 
business out here. They’re not rich 
enough to not mind the money for 
a cab, and they’re not poor enough 
to get a big boot out of riding in one. 
But about midnight a colored sailor 
hails me on the corner of Seminary; 
he’s been up to Oak Knoll hospital 
where a friend of his was dying, and 
he wants to go to a place down on 
Fifteenth Street. Okay. 

I avoid the main arteries as much 
as possible getting him there, but I 
hadn’t any sooner than dropped the 
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sailor and driven up a couple of 
blocks than I see a Spee-Dee cab 
leaning around the corner and head- 
ing straight down the block at me. 
Of course it may be one of a dozen 
but then it may be Ormie, and this is 
a damned dark street, Sixteenth or 
so down near Cypress, where the 
cops walk in pairs. He’s coming like 
a bat out of hell, that’s for sure, and 
I don’t know his intentions. I would 
have had my radio on, only Rilla 
told me she was keeping me off the 
air so no one could find me. What I 
figured was, if this was Ormie he 
was going to block the street and 
try to grab me before I could back 
away. So just before he got to me I 
ducked up a double driveway onto 
the sidewalk. There wasn’t anybody 
on it so I gunned her down to the 
corner, bumping on the driveways 
and walks and running over a toy 
that went pop, and dropped off the 
curb and got away without any 
trouble. But Ormie was trying so 
hard to catch me he swerved to hit 
me; he swerved too sharp and caught 
the rear fender of a parked car with 
the left corner of his front bumper; 
it tipped his cab over onto its right 
side. I laughed fit to kill as I drove 
away. 
I didn’t laugh long. As soon as the 
sirens began verging down there to- 
wards Ormie on his side, I began to 
get riled. When I passed a prowl car 
with its red lights winking I really 
got mad. It could have been for me. 
In fact it had been supposed to be 
for me. By God, thinks I to myself, 
that Ormie and his stooge Chester, 
who do they think they are? They 
think they can scare me off, do they? 
It was 12:30 and Rilla quit at 
one. I was supposed to stay on till 
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two, but I drove straight to the gar- 
age and told Rilla to close up for the 
night. She didn’t even argue a min- 
ute. She just said Ormie wasn’t hurt 
bad and came along. When I told her 
what he was trying to do when he 
got hurt she got so worried and upset 
that I had to quit being mad and 
try to kid her out of it. Besides, it 
had its humorous side all right, and 
I like to laugh as a rule. So by the 
time we'd had a couple of drinks in 
a place called the Bar None, she was 
over being scared and I was over 
being mad and we were both laugh- 
ing, all keyed up like. 

Rilla had such a throaty, hearty 
laugh it was a pleasure to watch her 
throw her head back and let her rip. 
In fact, in about fifteen minutes 
with her, she was so friendly and sexy 
and full of fun it just slipped out of 
my mind the run-around she’d given 
me two nights before. I kept her 
laughing. I told her about my grand- 
mother that used to hear angels sing, 
and used to hit me on the head with 
her ear-trumpet when she got mad, 
and died at ninety-seven. I told her 
how my brother and I ran away 
from home when we were about ten 
and a bull chased us to the top of a 
haystack where we had to sleep all 
night till the farmer came and res- 
cued us. I had plenty of stories for 
her and she liked them. When she 
began wanting to hold hands again, 
I began to get real wrought up. I 
couldn’t believe, holding her hand 
under the table and listening to her 
laugh and feeling her roll over 
against me once in a while, that she 
was only flirting with me. All the 
same, I avoided the direct approach. 

I told her a story that happened 
to me when I was playing with 
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Charlie Shaw’s Chanticleers. It was 
a slow evening in a night club, and 
I'd tickled the vocalist with my 
trombone slide in the middle of a 
number so she’d jumped and taken 
a pratfall. She’d gotton so mad she’d 
started a free-for-all and Charlie 
had fired me. 

Rilla laughed, but not too much. 
“You're kidding me,” she said. ““You 
never played with Charlie Shaw, did 
you?” 

“You’re darned tootin’,” I said. 
“For two years. I made ‘Smoke Gets 
in Your Eyes’ with his outfit. Best 
record he ever made.” 

“Don’t kid me,” she said. 

“Who’s kidding who?” 

“Why did you quit?” 

“It’s a rough life.” I shrugged 
and spread my hands out. “The war 
came along. Look, I’ll get that rec- 
ord on the juke box.” 

They had one of those machines 
in the Bar None where you put in a 
coin and tell a woman who has 
hundreds of records to choose from, 
which one you want. I’d had her 
play Shaw’s rendition of “Smoke” 
before, but this time she said she 
didn’t have it any longer. She had 
five other recordings of it though, 
wouldn’t one of them do? 

I was pretty sad. But I didn’t 
want to show it. If I looked hard 
enough I could find a copy of it in 
some second-hand store in town, but 
I wanted it right now for Rilla. 
That was bum luck. 

“Too bad,” I said when I sat down 
in the booth beside her, “they broke 
the record. It’s a collector’s item.” 

“Oh,” she said, really sympathetic, 
“that’s a dirty shame.” 

“That’s the way the ball bounces,” 
I said and laughed, sort of. 
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Then, by God, she did something 
I couldn’t figure out. She took me 
and pulled my head down on her 
shoulder and patted me like I was a 
baby. I can’t say I didn’t like it. 

“Say,” I said, “Rilla, I’ve got that 
record. You want to hear it?” 

“Where?” she said. 

“Not too far,” I said. “I just live a 
few blocks away.” 

I don’t know what came over her 
to fall for a gag as old as that. I 
figured she’d changed her mind about 
me, or else she was drunker than I 
thought. 

“Sure,” she said, only not sexy any 
more, “sure, Bert.” Not sexy at all; 
in fact, she sounded like she was 
talking to a baby. 

She kept patting my leg while I 
was driving to my place. When I 
stopped the car, I guess I was drunk 
because I sort of flopped over with 
my head in her lap. She took ad- 
vantage of me, and rubbed my head 
and kept calling me Bertie in such a 
way that I couldn’t tear myself 
away, but I really resented it, lying 
there enjoying myself like that. You 
give a woman an inch and she'll 
take all you’ve got. 

When I had her in my room with 
the door closed behind her, and 
turned on the light so she could see 
I didn’t have a record player or a 
record even, or nothing but a chair 
and a bed, I really felt good for a 
minute. If Chester’s home yet, thinks 
I to myself, I’ve won my ten bucks. 
So I kissed her first thing, which was 
like kissing a corpse. 

“Where’s the record, Bertie?” she 
said. 

I started to laugh, but I saw tears 
in her eyes and it wasn’t funny. “I 
don’t have it any more.” 
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So what does she do? Does she 
yell at me or hit me or run out or 
laugh at me or freeze up and order 
me to take her home or anything 
you'd expect? No. She lies down on 
my bed with her face to the wall 
and doesn’t make a sound. Here she 
is, at bay like, and she doesn’t fight 
or anything. She just lies down as 
much to say, Kill me if you want to. 
What satisfaction is there in that, I 
ask you? She wasn’t even going to let 
me leave her go in peace. In fact, her 
dress was riding up above her stock- 
ings one place, and I was so em- 
barrassed for her I pulled it down. 
She was so helpless that I couldn’t 
do a thing, and naturally I thought 
she couldn’t be dangerous. I thought 
she’d given up. I went over to make 
some coffee on the hot plate. 

I was quite a while at it because I 
wanted to give her a chance to pull 
herself together. I heard her stirring 
a little on the bed and I felt better. 
But when I turned around with the 
cups in my hands, there she was 
reading something. I got close 
enough to see it was a letter, and 
then I recognized the handwriting. 
It was a letter from my wife I had 
left under the pillow. She didn’t 
write often, and I’d just got it the 
day before. She always signed them 
upside down. 


Dear Bert, 

Yesterday the candy came that you sent 
and it was all eaten up in an hour every- 
body liked it so much I only had three 
pieces to myself but two of them had 
cherries. I felt so good I fixed myself up 
a little when we went to the movies last 
night and Dr. Smardon said I was looking 
very attractive. I didn’t know where to 
look when he said that and after the show 
Winnie Stuart told me I was better looking 
than the movie star herself even, that was 
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Ava Gardner. She meant it too because she 
told somebody else and they told me she 
told them. Of course she’s a Capricorn. 
I just thought you might like to know. 
Your wife, 
“I 2D 


Well, when I saw Rilla had read 
it, | was so mad I spilled the coffee 
putting it down. I grabbed the let- 
ter from her hand so hard it tore. I 
really hated her then. “Get out,” I 
said. “God damn you, get out.” I 
could have hit her too. I hadn’t 
looked at her I hated her so much, 
but when she didn’t even stir I looked 
at her face. She was crying and 
looking at me. 

“I’m sorry,” she said. “I wouldn’t 
have done it if I’d known. I wouldn’t 
have done it for worlds.” 

“But you’ve done it,” I said. “I 
don’t want to see you any more.” 

“I was just evening things up,” 
she said. 

“Now they’re even — so get.” 

“You had no right to trick me to 
come here.” 

“So I didn’t,” I said, “so get 
going.” 

I'll say this for her, she had a lot 
of poise. She sat up and fixed her 
face so she’d look presentable and 
adjusted her clothes, not sexily but 
just put them in place, and then she 
said in a very dignified way, “You 
will drive me home, Bert.” 

Two minutes before if she’d said 
that I'd have felt like kicking her 
downstairs, but now she’d won me 
over again, and I said okay, I’d drive 
her home. 

She hadn’t any more than got her 
hand on the knob than we could 
hear somebody climbing the stairs 
and whistling in a special way “Do 
Not Forsake Me, O My Darling.” 
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“Wait a minute,” she whispered. 

He let himself into his room, next 
door of course, still whistling. Rilla 
looked at me puzzled. 

“It’s Chester,” I whispered. I 
thought it was only a grim joke so 
I wasn’t in the least prepared for 
what she did next. She turned white 
as a ghost. 

“He could have heard me,” she 
whispered. She looked at me. I nod- 
ded. “He would have told Ormie.” 
Her eyes got big. She really looked 
betrayed, and I never felt like such a 
heel in my life. “You knew it too.” 

She didn’t say a word all the way 
home, and she wouldn’t let me walk 
her from the car up to her door. I 
waited a good minute for her to let 
herself in the apartment house, but 
she seemed to just be standing there 
all hunched over. I went up to find 
out what was the matter, and when 
I saw she was crying and her hand 
was trembling so hard she couldn’t 
fit the key into the lock, I just plain 
loved her. 

“Rilla,” I said, ““Rilla—god damn 
it all, honey.” 

So I hugged her and kissed her 
tears away, and she shivered for a 
while up against me. This time when 
I kissed her it was a real kiss —a 
real, real kiss, and the way she leaned 
back and looked at me I thought 
probably she loved me too. Only you 
can’t tell; you never can be sure of 
what other people feel. I was afraid 
for a minute she was going to talk, 
which would have been a mistake at 
a time like that, but she didn’t. I 
opened the door for her but I didn’t 
follow up on the opportunity; we’d 
made enough mistakes for one night. 
She blew me a kiss through the win- 
dow in the door. 


RILLA 


I lay awake most of the night 
thinking things over. You’d have 
thought I’d never been near being in 
love before from the way I tossed 
and turned and kept thinking about 
her. But when I woke up about nine 
o'clock I figured we had too much 
to forgive each other to even begin 
trying. That same day I slipped 
Chester’s dollar under his door in an 
envelope. I moved to another part 
of town, and quit the job. 

The only time I’ve seen her since 
was in a restaurant where I heard 
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her laugh in a booth toward the 
rear. You couldn’t mistake that 
laugh of hers. It warmed me up to 
hear her, and I started to go back to 
say hello. It had been a couple of 
months and there didn’t seem to be 
anything she’d done which was par- 
ticularly unforgivable any more. 
But then I saw her batting her eyes 
up at some zootie character with a 
goatee, and I changed my mind and 
went back by my lonesome to my 
hamburger steak. 


Three Worlds 


NorMAN NATHAN 


I frame your girlhood in my largest lens, 

Absorb the farflung beauty of your face 

Speeding like light wherever time’s immense 
Existence curves, rebounds, or fashions space. 
Doubtless a third world praises a neutral man 
Who sees our clocks attuned, says that our primes,’ 
Our personal clocks are one. But the great plan, 
The eternal clock wound us at diverse times. 


Yet if you lived today, and side by side 
We stood in a small museum, admiring art, 
And I loved you—would lesser space divide 
Our egos if our dreams were far apart? 
Still might some sculptor, catching us alone, 
Carve us as lovers in one block of stone. 


Can All This Glory Vanish? 


James L. RosENBERG 


Halfback, star-spangled, glory-dazzled, 

Prancing like Pegasus upon the bright, sun-dappled 
Fields where splendor never fades, and where the sheen 
Of immortality is never tarnished, in the shine 

Of television, headlines, Cadillacs 

And FAME and fat contracts 

(“Achilles inks with Bears for 50 G’s!”), 

Exploding in star-showers of dollar-galaxies 

(““Yet, underneath it all, American as apple-pie, 

A modest, unassuming lad, polite and shy’’), 

Burst through the sundered opposition line 

Downfield, sprint drunken with delirious delight, 

As 50,000 screaming partisans brou-haw and bleat, 
The magic chalk-lines spinning back like dreams beneath your feet — 
“He’s in the clear! — the 40, 30, 20 — 

Over! Touchdown! He made it!” Past infinity 

And silver as fletched arrow, fleet as skimming bird, 
On, on beyond our shallow sense of wit and word... 


Halfback, caught from behind, dropped with a painful grunt, 
I pray you, put your lands in order, think of that not-distant future 


When, backed up against your goal and ringed by empty bleachers, 
You may 


one day 
at last 


be forced 


to punt... 


Manbattan Ti ranger: 


An Experiment in Technique 


EUGENE ARDEN 


N an essay surprisingly witty 

and urbane, Sinclair Lewis 

greeted the publication of John 
Dos Passos’ Manhattan Transfer in 
1925 as “more important in every 
way than anything by Gertrude 
Stein, Marcel Proust, or even that 
great white boar, Mr. Joyce’s ‘Ulys- 
ses.” If Lewis’ extravagance gives 
us pause, he at any rate was one of 
the first to appreciate that Dos Pas- 
sos had done “what all of us fre- 
quently proved could not be done; 
he presents the panorama, the sense, 
the smell, the sound, the soul of 
New York.” 

What Dos Passos does in Man- 
hattan Transfer is to allow the urban 
subject matter to shape the novel 
more completely than has ever been 
done by any other novelist. On the 
surface, there would appear to be 
several dozen characters in Man- 
hattan Transfer, a few of them 
“major” because they appear on the 
scene somewhat more frequently 
than the others. Actually, however, 
the only real protagonist in this 
book is the city of New York it- 
self: its alleyways, skyscrapers, thea- 
ters, and tenements contribute as 
much to the total impact of the 
novel as any of the flesh and blood 
personages. We never glimpse New 
York’s inhabitants except as ani- 
mate extensions of the city’s gloom 

1Sinclair Lewis’ review of Manhattan Transfer in 


the Saturday Review of Literature, I1 (December 5, 
1925), 361. 


and gayety, promise and betrayal. 

Fa te Transfer is, in short, 
a brilliant example of the kind of 
novel which has come to be known 
in the United States as “collectivist.” 
In France, at about the time of the 
first World War, the same literary 
technique was called Unanism, whose 
chief exponent was Jules Romains.’ 
Whatever its name, the basic method 
is to embrace social masses on a pan- 
oramic scale, rather than to present 
the story of a few characters in 
logical and chronological order. “The 
net effect is to create an impression 
of varied yet typical experience, to 
move on a number of levels simul- 
taneously, and to receive as the most 
lasting sense a general understanding 
of what it all portends.’” 

As such, it becomes almost impos- 
sible to say accurately what Man- 
hattan Transfer is “about,” for the 
sum is larger and something more 
than its parts, its people, and its 
scenes. Each incident, in this scheme, 
is related to the whole, rather than 
to what comes just before or after. 
The method is symbolic in the sense 
that the several dozen people who 
appear singly or in groups through- 


2The method can most simply be understood as an 
emphasis upon the group, rather than the individual 
See La vie unanime by Jules Romains, published in 
1908. This, of course, long precedes his development 
of the historical method in Men of Good Will, begun 
in 1931. A similar technique in the drama is em 
ployed in such a play as Vicki Baum's Grand Hotel 
(which opened in New York in 1931) 

8George Snell, The Shapers of American Fiction 
(New York, 1947), p. 252. 
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out most of the novel have no im- 
portance in themselves — are not 
“characters” in the traditional sense, 
about whom the story is written. 
Theoretically, any other group of 
people might have been chosen at 
random from the city’s swarming 
millions, and their lives, glimpsed at 
climactic moments impinging on one 
another according to the little iro- 
nies of fate, could have been arranged 
to give the same final impression of 
life in the metropolis. Actually, 
however, the characters and inci- 
dents are balanced against each other 
and are pointed up by meaningful 
juxtaposition, so that the final im- 
pression is less accidental than it ap- 
pears. The chaos of the city, in 
short, has been schematized, perhaps 
by techniques different from the tra- 
ditional ones of fiction, but reveal- 
ing in their freshness and power. 

An image which is particularly 
useful in understanding Manhattan 
Transfer is that of a flickering flash- 
light. We stand in a vast, darkened 
city street with great buildings on 
either side. With our flashlights we 
suddenly illuminate a window and 
peer for a moment at a lovers’ em- 
brace, an act of violence, or a man 
drinking alone; and in this world of 
chance, one event is as likely as any 
other. The light goes out and when 
we put it on again, it is directed at 
another window scene and we again 
glimpse a few lives acting out their 
destinies. Perhaps after we have 
looked into a score of windows, we 
begin to spend more time at just a 
few of them, where the sights are 
either more interesting or more typi- 
cal of everything else we have seen 
in the city. 

In just this way does Dos Passos 
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offer a kaleidoscopic view of life in 
New York, much of what we see 
exposing both man and the city at 
their worst —‘‘an explosion in a 
cesspool,” as Paul Elmer More put 
it.‘ We are taken on a guided tour 
in which the guide occasionally 
points at objects of special interest 
but refuses to make any explanatory 
statements. If we are baffled or trou- 
bled, there is no help for us. If Ellen 
Thatcher is later called Elaine and 
still later Helena, that is for us to 
figure out and keep straight. If the 
first three incidents of the book con- 
cern Bud’s arrival in New York, the 
birth of Ellen, and an East Side 
Jew’s decision to shave his beard — 
none of these characters having any- 
thing to do with one another 
throughout the book—then we must 
be patient and wait for the jigsaw 
puzzle pieces to fall into place be- 
fore we can understand the over-all 
design. Even when characters whose 
orbits of experience are disparate do 
briefly touch, the impression is one 
of mechanical toys bumping and 
going off in different directions 
again. The seamstress Anna works on 
gowns bought by Ellen at Madame 
Soubrine’s, and when Ellen is at the 
shop for a fitting she witnesses the 
horrible burning of Anna. “Why 
should I be so excited?” Ellen asks 
herself. “Just somebody’s bad luck, 
the sort of thing that happens every 
day ... A young man in a straw 
hat is looking at her out of the 
corners of his eyes, trying to pick 
her up... At eight o’clock she’s 
going to have dinner with Judge 
Shammayer and his wife.” 


4As quoted in Snell, p. 253. 
5SJohn Dos Passos, Manhattan Transfer (New 
York, 1925), p. 399. 


MANHATTAN TRANSFER 


Dos Passos employs a variety of 
techniques in Manhattan Transfer 
to achieve his staccato, panoramic 
view of the city’s social mass. The 
central plan of fusing disconnected 
experiences into a mosaic is an ex- 
tension of the technique of his pre- 
vious novel, Three Soldiers (1921). 
The particular choice of three char- 
acters for that war novel —a San 
Franciscan of Italian parents, an 
Indiana farm boy, and a New Yorker 
with a Harvard education—vaguely 
implies a cross section of America, 
the novel’s ironic power deriving 
from the way in which all three are 
bereft of manhood and individuality 
once they are fed into the Army 
machine. In technical devices Man- 
hattan Transfer also looks forward 
to the great trilogy, U.S.A. The 
“collectivist” nature of both novels 
is apparent, and in addition Man- 
hattan Transfer makes occasional 
and tentative use of newspaper head- 
lines and snatches of popular songs, 
which are later developed as the 
““Newsreel” sections of U.S.A. And 
if we accept Jimmy Herf as the 
city dweller through whom Dos 
Passos speaks, then his interior mon- 
ologues may be taken as roughly 
equivalent to the “Camera Eye” 
stream-of-consciousness in the tril- 
ogy. The tone poems used as head- 
pieces for each chapter in Man- 
hattan Transfer, while not adopted 
as such for U.S.A., nevertheless sug- 
gest the general technique of es- 
tablishing a mood for the story with 
materials which stand outside the 
story. 

Far more extraordinary than any 
of these devices in Manhattan Trans- 
fer is the way in which Dos Passos 
communicates time sequence. Never 
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is there an explicit statement indi- 
cating when the story begins or 
ends. But we can reasonably assume 
that the time span starts in the 
1890’s, for near the beginning of the 
novel a headline refers to the signing 
of the Greater New York Bill, which 
went into effect on January 1, 1898. 
During the course of the narrative 
there are references to the taking of 
Port Arthur (January 2, 1905), 
the murder of Stanford White (June 
25, 1906), the Sarajevo incident 
(June 28, 1914), the first World 
War, and the post-war deportation 
of Communists by the United States 
Department of Justice. The novel 
ends shortly after a reference to the 
reform movement against New 
York’s Mayor John F. Hylan (in 
office from 1917 to 1925). 

The passage of time is also indi- 
cated in the novel by the way various 
characters progress or deteriorate, as 
we watch them in short glimpses at 
irregular intervals. Bud, for exam- 
ple, comes to the city hoping to get 
to “the center of things,” drifts 
about from one odd job and flop- 
house to another, becomes a Bowery 
bum, and finally commits suicide 
mid-way in the novel by jumping 
off the Brooklyn Bridge. Ellen’s life 
is traced from her birth through her 
girlhood, stage career, and three 
marriages. Congo Jake appears first 
as a French sailor who jumps ship 
in New York; he becomes a boot- 
legger and marries “Nevada,” once 
the kept woman of George Baldwin, 
who is Ellen’s third husband — all of 
which is one instance of how various 
“disconnected” characters unexpect- 
edly cross one another’s paths in the 
course of the novel. Jimmy Herf, 
who is closest to a “main character” 
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in the conventional sense, grows up 
over-protected by his mother until 
her death, attends Columbia Univer- 
sity, becomes a reporter, marries El- 
len in Paris during the World War, 
is rejected by her several years after 
their child is born, and leaves the 
city in despair and loneliness. 

But to summarize these lives is to 
give the erroneous impression that 
we are dealing with characters whose 
fortunes act as a center of interest. 
On the contrary, any of these lives 
might have ended at any point in the 
novel, or might simply not have been 
mentioned again when the novel had 
run only a third of its course. In 
effect, each life and each incident 
contribute only to our fragmentary 
and momentary understanding of 
time and the city. At one point, 
Ellen is trying to decide whether she 
ought to take a small but rich part 
in The Zinnia Girl. “V\l have to 
sleep on it,” she tells the producer 
when that scene ends. The next 
scene is a glimpse of Jimmy Herf 
meeting his drunkard uncle, Joe 
Harland, and as they walk to a res- 
taurant together, Jimmy notices a 
headline: “Talented Young Actress 
Scores Hit in The Zinnia Girl.” This 
is the girl he will marry much later. 
In another instance, the first time 
George Baldwin and Nellie McNeil 
meet is when he offers to handle her 
husband’s suit for damages after an 
accident. The strands of their lives 
are dropped for a time, and when 
picked up again George and Nellie 
are embroiled in a love affair. As 
Sinclair Lewis wittily puts it, Dos 
Passos omits tedious transitions — 
ruthlessly casting away the “And so 
the months and seasons went by and 
Gertrude realized that Augustus 
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did not love her” sort of plodding 
whereby the journeymen novelists 
fatigue the soul. Nor does Dos Pas- 
sos make a conventional triangle of 
the Nellie-Gus-Baldwin affair. The 
only comment is an ironic one: some 
years after they have drifted apart, 
George sees Nellie in a nightclub 
and says to Ellen, “Think of it I 
was crazy in love with her and now 
I can’t remember what her first 
name was... Funny isn’t it?’ 

The chief method, in short, is for 
the author never to “announce”’ the 
passage of time, but always to indi- 
cate it by internal allusion or by the 
ordering of the plot. The impression 
we get is of a society whose members 
live in a state of disorder, for causal- 
ity plays no part in governing the 
events of their lives. Handled skill- 
fully it is a brilliant technique, for 
it appears to grow organically from 
the nature of the materials them- 
selves — an actual fusion, we might 
say, of form and content. 

The intent in Manhattan Transfer 
to avoid intrusion by the author is 
achieved through ellipsis, which 
shows itself not only in the structure 
of the novel, but in the style of com- 
position as well. The reader is led 
by Dos Passos’ impressionistic prose 
directly into the mainstream of the 
novel’s incidents, experiencing them 
precisely as the characters do. When 
Ellen is born, for example, her father 
walks through the hospital ward see- 
ing “rows of beds under bilious gas- 
light, a sick smell of restlessly stir- 
ring bedclothes, faces fat, lean, yel- 
low, white.” In another incident, a 
stage star enters: “A red accordion- 
pleated dress swirled past them, a lit- 


SLewis, p. 361. 
TDos Passos, p. 219. 
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tle oval face framed by flat curls, 
pearly teeth in an openmouthed 
laugh.” Ellen awakens after a party 
night, and feels “red buzzing in her 
eyelids the sunlight awakens her, she 
sinks back into purpling cotton- 
wood corridors of sleep ... A truck 
jambles shatteringly along the street 

.* In the attempt to be literally 
impressionistic, Dos Passos like Joyce 
even runs words together as units 
wherever experience suggests them 
as single impressions. Thus, “grimy, 
dark” becomes “grimydark,” and 
similarly we read “tobaccosmoke” or 
““peroxidehaired,” and we hear Jim- 
my as a boy pray, “Nowilayme- 
downtosleep Ipraythelord mysoul- 
to take.” 

The New York which Dos Passos 
brings to life by these techniques is 
one of violence and inner tragedy. 
Fire symbolically streaks all through 
this urban novel. In the opening 


pages Ed Thatcher witnesses a tene- 


ment building ablaze; a firebug al- 
most destroys Madame Rigaud’s deli- 
catessen; Stan Emery, dressed in 
woman’s clothes after a weird epi- 
sode with Ellen, wants to chase after 
fire engines “red and gleaming” in 
the street; young Emery, whose 
drinking becomes suicidal, literally 
sets himself on fire while in a 
drunken stupor; Anna, the radical 
seamstress who is forced to scab in 
order to live, is burned alive in the 
workroom of a fashionable dress- 
maker. In scene after scene we hear 
the dismal clanging of fire bells ap- 
proaching or retreating; crowds al- 
ways collect to watch the flames, 
standing before the fire as they do 
before the city itself — anonymous, 
fascinated, and close to danger. 
SIbid., pp. 6, 33, 240. 
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What comes out of these snap- 
shots of violence, weariness, and end- 
less movement is a normal chaos, or 
what Joseph Warren Beach has 
called an “atomistic world.”” The 
inhabitants of this urban realm are 
merely a bundle of behavioristic re- 
sponses to the stimuli of environ- 
ment. Life in a metropolis requires, 
it is true, the outer signs of mass 
cooperation —in a police force, a 
fire department, food and water 
supply, and transportation facilities. 
But the inner life and moral code of 
the New Yorker do not correspond 
to the outer necessities — each indi- 
vidual is an island unto himself, en- 
closed by the walls of a furnished 
room, the lonely meals at automats, 
the bar stool, the feeling that one is 
everlastingly alone without privacy. 
When a pathetic victim imagines 
that “things are going to be different 
now,” we can only smile at the dra- 
matic irony. George Baldwin, for 
example, has an illusory moment of 
exuberance when Ellen Thatcher 
Oglethorpe Herf finally accepts his 
proposal of marriage. “Elaine, life’s 
going to mean something to me now 

God if you only knew how 
empty life has been for so many 
years. I’ve been like a tin mechanical 
toy, all hollow inside.” (P. 375) 
George knows what his life has been, 
but he does not yet understand that 
it can never change. 

Manhattan Transfer is worthy of 
our attention and renewed respect 
for a number of reasons. It has, of 
course, its Own intrinsic value as a 
work of art; it also made possible 
the writing of U.S.A. —served as 
the laboratory model, so to speak, 


SJoseph Warren Beach, American Fiction 
1940 (New York, 1941), p. 42 


1920- 
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for Dos Passos’ major triumph, one 
of the major triumphs of American 
fiction. Manhattan Transfer is also 
unique in its early kinship with the 
expressionistic theater of the decade 
just following the first World War. 
We are reminded of George Kaiser’s 
Gas (1918), Karel Capek’s R.U.R. 
(1920), Eugene O’Neill’s The Em- 
porer Jones (1920) and The Hairy 
Ape (1922), Elmer Rice’s The Add- 
ing Machine (1923), and George 
S. Kaufman and Marc Connelly’s 
Beggar on Horseback (1924). Like 
those experiments of the theater, 
Manhattan Transfer derived some 
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of its special force from the way it 
regarded man as dehumanized by 
the machine age. We no more expect 
to meet a heroic character in this 
novel than we expect to meet a 
heroic lathe. Fragmentary scenes 
with mechanical figures come into 
focus and then dissolve abruptly into 
darkness. The exaggerations and dis- 
tortions inherent in the expression- 
istic movement prove neither cheer- 
ful nor photographically accurate— 
but they make available an inner 
core of truth which is otherwise 
elusive, and yet vital to all serious 
and meaningful literature. 


Not Quite Civilized 


Epwarp WaTKINS 


He drowns the flutes in his bass hunger, 
the self-devouring beast who prowls among 
tidy enthusiasts of the music chamber, 
applauding Mozart with the hands of Kong. 


Be gentle, ladies; 

men, be not afraid: 
the beast is musical 
who might be mad. 


He gloats before a galaxy of colors 

and stalks the marble floor in lemon gloves, 
waiting upon the mild adieus of scholars 

to press his sweating palm on sculptured curves. 


Be temperate, purists; 
esthetes, be gracious: 
the beast loves form 
who might love chaos. 


Chapter in the Struggle for Liberty 


ALEXANDER P. CAPPON 


IBERTY in its beginnings is 
a liberty of individualism. 
The evidence of this is mani- 
fold in the history of a country like 
England. In the seventeenth century, 
Puritanism struggled in the name of 
freedom against a king who sought 
to exercise unusual powers. The 
overthrowal of that king did not, 
however, bring an end to willfulness 
in English monarchs. Subsequently, 
“liberalism” under a new dress con- 
tinued to make advances, despite 
widespread political corruption that 
often went with it. A chapter in 
that story concerns the nonconform- 
ing journalist John Wilkes and his 
periodical The North Briton, and 
part of the story is to be seen in 
Edward H. Weatherly’s excellent 
volume The Correspondence of John 
Wilkes and Charles Churchill.’ 
The child of an indulgent father 
and a devoted Presbyterian mother, 
Wilkes underwent a preparatory ed- 
ucation that undoubtedly opened 
up the doors to free thought, re- 
ligious and otherwise. He went 
through a number of changes in his 
thinking when he was at the Uni- 
versity of Leyden, where he was 
attracted first to the immaterialist 
philosophy and then to the material- 
ist Baron d’ Holbach. On his return 
to England he showed that he was 
far more interested in his own “per- 
1Columbia University Press. See also Edward H 
Weatherly’s “Charles Churchill: Neo-Classic Master,” 
The University of Kansas City Review XX, No. 4 
(Summer, 1954), 267—an article-review of Wallace 


C. Brown's Charles Churchill: Poet, Rake, and 
Rebel (University of Kansas Press). 


sonal liberty” than in that of his fel- 
low man. Finally he drifted into 
politics, and by 1757 he was elected 
to Parliament as a Whig. 

It will be recalled that George III 
came to the British throne not long 
after this, in 1760, and that he was 
determined to win back authority to 
the crown —an authority which, 
from his point of view, was sadly 
needed. George III regarded him- 
self as a “patriot-king”; ironically 
enough, he himself, it seemed, was 
the sole patriot in the land—a 
learned man who had read Boling- 
broke and Blackstone and who could 
not go wrong. 

A self-righteous man in power is 
often more dangerous than a lesser 
man who has greater flexibility. 
Convinced of his righteousness, 
George III resisted among other 
things any attempted reform in the 
slave trade, and he opposed Catholic 
emancipation. A year after he came 
to the throne, George III obtained 
what he had been seeking since he 
was crowned: the Tories were in 
power under the Scottish Earl of 
Bute, who had earlier been the king’s 
tutor. Bute sought journalistic aid 
to his purposes, and he secured the 
services of the well-known novelist 
Tobias Smollett, who became the 
editor of The Briton in 1762. 

It was at this point that Earl Tem- 
ple, the brother-in-law of William 
Pitt the elder, got his friend John 
Wilkes to start The North Briton, 
a work in which Wilkes was might- 
ily assisted by the poet and prose 
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writer Charles Churchill. Churchill 
was referred to by the artist Ho- 
garth (one of his enemies) as “The 
Bruiser.” This is the title of a carica- 
ture in which Hogarth pictures 
Churchill as a burly bruin with a 
club in one paw and a foaming mug 
of beer in the other. It took men like 
the formidable Churchill and the 
reckless, adventuring Wilkes to do 
the work that needed to be done. 
Political liberalism in Wilkes’ day 
needed special promotion largely be- 
cause of the follies and the arbitrari- 
ness of the king. It will be impossible 
here to list these follies (some of 
which, of course, led to the Ameri- 
can Revolutionary War); all that 
can be said is that the greatest crisis 
in Wilkes’ life arose as a result of his 
attack (1763) on Bute’s Treaty of 
Paris, which, as Goldwyn Smith has 
said, “left England friendless in Eur- 
ope.” The King was involved in this 


because it was his speech that Wilkes 
attacked. However, the fact that 
“the ministers were responsible for 
the king’s speech was well under- 
stood and was clearly recognized in 
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the article. 

Nevertheless, a “general” warrant 
(a warrant in which no person was 
named, and which could be applied 
very loosely) was issued by Halifax, 
and forty-nine persons — presumed 
to be connected with the printing or 
publishing of The North Briton — 
were arrested within three days. 
Wilkes, who was among the number 
high-handedly arrested, had the sup- 
port of the common people, and 
after a passage of time was finally 
justified in the decision of Entick v. 
Carrington (1765). He was awarded 


2William Hunt, The Political History of England, 


X, 46. 
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£1000 in damages for the ransacking 
of his house and in 1769 he was able 
to collect further damages to the 
extent of £4000 from Halifax — 
who had had him arrested. From that 
time on, “general” warrants ceased 
to have standing, and a new chapter 
in the broad struggle for liberty was 
completed. 

In The Correspondence of John 
Wilkes and Charles Churchill, Ed- 
ward Weatherly has made a valuable 
contribution to literary and histori- 
cal scholarship. He has printed with 
scrupulous care certain important 
documents, or parts of documents, 
that have never before been pub- 
lished. In some respects Wilkes, 
through his insistence upon extreme 
“personal liberty,” comes out worse 
than he may have appeared hereto- 
fore; in other respects he comes out 
better. An earlier judgment of him 
by William Hunt (“He was incor- 
rupt and his political professions 
were probably sincere’’) can now be 
expressed more emphatically. 

In an age in which, as Hunt says, 
Henry Fox “sold his support to Bute 
at the price of a peerage for his 
wife,” John Wilkes stands out as one 
who deserves the great glory that 
the common people accorded to him. 
His whole story (space has permit- 
ted us to relate only a little of it 
here) is well worth the telling. Self- 
interest ruled his group in very large 
measure, as L. B. Namier has made 
clear. Still, Wilkes looked back to 
Milton on liberty, and he was pro- 
phetic when he published in the first 
number of The North Briton the 
dictum, “The liberty of the press is 
the birthright of a Briton, and is 
justly esteemed the firmest bulwark 
of the liberties of this country.” 
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